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WESTERN UNION 


LORD LAYTON 


We want tO see the control of one world under some one body. 
It will not be brought about by lumping all nations together and 
calling it one world. What, in my opinion, has got to be done is to 
create groups with appropriate functions just as a small village 
community has certain functions assigned to it which are different 
from the functions of city or town council and which again are 
different from the functions of a provincial authority. Some functions 
which are not yet world functions should be given to the body which 
will exemplify the concept of one world. When I think of the 
future world government, I think of it as a sort of confederation 


| of various federations. It must, to my way of thinking, bea device 


which would solve the problem of how to put into the sane category 


» atiny nation and a big nation. 


I want to suggest to you that one of the most important and 


» truitful problems for discussion and thought among people who are 
' interested in international affairs is what is the right forum for 
| groups of nations and what are the functions to be assigned to them. 


Not only should one think about it but one should think about it in 


| real terms because at this moment the world is in the melting pot. 


The last copy of the London Times which arrived a couple of days 
back, on its main page, carried a report about-the problems of basic 
law which the Germans are trying to evolve and on the issue of 
federation and the functions of the state and the federal units. It 
is a problem which must be solved in its legal context in all parts 


' of the world. 


I want to stress and underline the words “‘in their legal context”’. 


| Because when you come to look at the problem, you find that 


there isno single simple pattern. Therefore I want to draw your 
attention to what is going on in Western Europe. It is 
generally recognised and agreed that Europe, that is, if possible, 
the whole of Europe, and if that is not possible, at least the 





* From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on March 28, 1949. 
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democratic western nations of Emope, must unify and ha,e very 
2lose ties and links. The reasons for that are many, foremost 
among them being economic. The countries of Europe individually 
are too small to compete in the werld of today of large mass produc. 
tion. Moveover, Europe, and particularly Western Europe, is highly 
industrialized ; indeed it is the largest industrialized area in the 
world far exceeding that of the United States in the number off 
industrial works. If you take its industrial structure as a whole, 
this area is faced witha tremendous problem of readjusting its § 
entire economic life. It is this area which has been cut off from§ 
the sources of many of its raw materials. It has no dollars. Its 
investments have been lost. The problem common to all the 
countries of Europe is to build up somehow the sources of supply 
by readjusting markets. It has to have a new economic equilibrium 
and it is quite obvious that no one country can do that on its own. 
Mr. Marshall recognised that clearly. Therefore, he wanted to aidf 
Europe. In other words, we must treat the economy of the Ruhr, 
whose heavy industries suffered a lot as a result of the War, 

as part of the rehabilitation programme and utilise it to the best 
advantage. We have to somehow integrate Europe into a plan—anf 
economic plan—and there is no one who seriously challenges that § 
absolute necessity. 


It follows that if you are going to try and make ont 
economy of Western Europe, with its large markets and specialisation 
in every sphere, thus making it all interdependent, you must be 1 
dead sure that it is politically one. The trouble, if there is any, is on 
the sare side of the fence. And, therefore, the conception of an 
economic Europe throws right into the forefront the problem of af 
common political background. In these discussions all those who have § 
been putting this idea forward realise that Europe must have a Bill f 
of Human Rights. The test as to whether any country comes into ® 
this category or not is whether or not it accepts the idea of a§ 
European Bill of Human Rights and the jurisdiction of a common 
court, and finally, that it is ready to combine all defences. 


That links up the Western Union with the Atlantic Pact. In 
the last two or three weeks it has figured so much in the press 
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that there is a little disposition on the part of the public to think of 
the Pact as being a major development in Western Europe. Now I 
want to dispel that idea. It is a necessary offspring of the idea 
which I have been speaking of. I am passing very quickly over these 
very inportant and far-reaching points. The necessity, in short, is 
clear for some unification in the economic field, the political field, and 
the field of defence ; and yet it is the hardest possible thing to do in 
Europe. It is extremely difficult to bring about this unity. 


Our Arverican friends showed the way some 160 years ago in 
the United States. But of course there has been nothing comparable 
in history in the way of a federal roverent now being tried in 
Europe because these countries have the oldest established govern- 
ments. They have their own traditions and ideas and forms. You 
are asking them to surrender and poo) all of these most prized 
things. It is a great and difficult demand. The mere question of 
voting throws up at once the problem, for instance, of the way in 
which countries like Great Britain would react to it. Are we going 
to subrit—I am putting it in its extremest form—are we going to 
submit the British Navy to the votes of the West Germans? The 
moment you put a picture like that you see the difficulty 
and all that I want to make out by this point. What we have to do 
in Europe is te finda way, a new way, a way unlike anyone that 
has been tried so far, of bringing out a working solution of this most 
complicated and difficult problem. 


One thing is clear. Although we have not been progress- 
ing with lightning speed, the pattern is emerging very fast 
indeed. Events are moving and have moved very quickly in India 
and Pakistan in the last year or two. They have moved quite as 
quickly in Europe; and they are moving every day. History and 
differences of traditions have created difficulties. So have political 
differences or so it seens. Is this unification to be on socialistic 
lines or non-socialistic lines ? Is it to be a planned economy or not? 
And so on. 


Mr. Attlee, speaking as late as a year ago, said that this 
Western Union was in the final stage. In the British Parliament, in 
January of last year, he laid it down that of course diversity is essen- 
tial in democracy. ‘‘We want unity but not uniformity”, he said. 
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I want to follow that up just for a moment, because I have been 
concerned with a good many discussions and conferences in Europe 
on this whole question of unity. There is one interesting thing which 
I want to emphasize. It is said that the driving force of European 
unity springs from American pressure on the military side. This is 
only partly true. There has actually developed among the people 
who have been brought into consultation on the question of unifica- 
tion a growing community of point of view. Now socialists from 
France, Belgium and others are there. The socialist Prime Minister 
of Belgium is the chairman of one of these groups. All parties 
have come together. Yet there has not been a serious divergence 
of views so far. 


Only the other day an attempt was made—an_interest- 
ing attempt—to see if it was possible to ascertain what is this 
basic underlying community of ideas. It consisted of an attempt 
to draw up a docurrent like the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man or the Declaration of Independence. But it is interesting 
to see that nationalists and non-nationalists alike are agreed that 
there is a basic affinity of ideas among the Western European 
countries. I was reminded of this when I landed here at your 
aerodrome three weeks ago and saw in the papers the Object- 
ives Resolution of Pakistan, its similarities and dissimilarities 
with other documents of its kind. This statement is surely based 
on the consent that democratic nations bestow on the makers 
of their constitution. Similarly nations in Western Europe are 
united because they believe in the integrity of the human per- 
sonality. I would like toread something which will make things 
a bit clearer: ‘‘In a world dominated by political and econo- 
mic units of continental dimensions, the European nations can- 
not hope to survive on a basis of political or economic indepen- 
dence. Europe must unite, not merely to preserve the peace and 
the freedom of her peoples, and to recover and augment her 
material prosperity, but to assert once more those principles 
which are now menaced and which must be preserved and given 
new life by being enshrined in a new structure.” 


Now here are some of the principles which constitute the 
meeting ground for socialists and non-socialists: Love of freedom, 
hostility to totalitarianism of every kind, the humble and cons- 
cientious search for truth, respect for the human personality and 
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for the individual as an individual, These are essential charac- 
teristics of the true spirit of Europe. From them springs not 
a grudging toleration of diversity, but a glad recognition of 
its merit. These moral values, which are the product of two 
thousand years of civilization and were reaffirmed in the resis- 
tance to Nazism and fascism must inspire the organization of 
Europe. ‘All of us believe in a rule of law which is indepen- 
dent of the State and which at the same time provides the 
foundations and fixes the limits of State authority. Finally, we 
believe that the concept of democracy implies freedom of opposi- 
tion and therefore the right of opposition.” 



























After that follow a number of political declarations, of which 
the following is an interesting point: ‘1. An economic and 
social system or political institution is never an end in itself; 
it is rerely a means of creating favourable conditions in which 
the human personality can develop and expand.” This is a very 
remarkable statement for a bunch of socialists to make. I repeat 
again “it is merely a means of creating favourable conditions 
in which the human personality can develop and expand’. ‘‘Eco- 
nomic power should be regarded as a responsibility, to be dis- 
charged inthe best interests of all. The methods employed, as 
well as the political and economic institutions to be created, 
must inspire a sense of personal responsibility and must encou- 
rage individual initiative to the maximum.” Then it goes on to 
lay emphasis on its basic anti-totalitarain concept. But in the 
form of the structure “‘it is not a question of choosing between 
liberty and authority, nor between a free and a collective economy 
but of creating a synthesis of the two, which, far from being in 
opposition to one another, can be combined for constructive 
4 purposes.’’ These are the important principles of European policy 
| as regards the Western Union. 


The key to the lock of Western European unity is that private 
enterprise exists and, if planned and safeguardad and used in its 
proper way, it meets positive needs. This is not merely a compro- 
mise between warring points of view but is essential for a free and 
Progressive economy. On a basis such as this, it is possible 
to have a community of ideas without which the structure that 
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might be produced by statesmen or by civil servants would not 
Le lasting. 


I said that the development in Western Europe was extremely 
rapid. Today you have in Paris an organisation for it. People are 
meeting and have laid on the table their economic plans and 
submitted them to the criticism of those who may be or have been 
in the past their competitors. France is commenting on Britain’s 
plans. Britain is commenting on France’s. There is thus a beginning 
of common ideas and common econorric policy. There is alsoa 
certainty that this year there will be a consultative committee, 
representative of parliarents which will meet in Europe probably 
this summer. Nobody knows what will come out of it. It may be 
that Europe will never havea parliament in the old sense. But 
she will have a deliberative body, perhaps a legislative body, which 
will deal with matters of common concern. It is also quite certain 
that there will have to be some synthesis of the economic plans. 
All this has happened in less than eighteen months of the start cf the 
process. It is galloping speed in terms of history. It is also interesting 
to see from what I have been saying that similar points and 
issues must also arise in Asia, in relation to political, economic and 
military problems. Ultimately both here and in Europe there must 
be, not a federation in a cast-iron frame, but a grouping. These 
groups, in the begining, may provide some world authority, 
which may have very little more than consultative function. 
I personally feel that there is one single function for a world 
authority. It is to keep the peace. But let us not try to build the 
house from the roof down. What is happening in Europe is building 
the main foundations of the structure. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: How does the speaker hope to adjust Spain in 
the Western Union. Spain is surely a part of Western Europe; but it 


has been left out. 


Lord Layton: Well, Ido not know how? But I believe, and | 
know that in this respect the same is Mr. Ernest Bevin’s view and of 
many people in France, that it is not possible for Spain to come into 
Western Union so long as she remains a totalitarian country. That 
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is why I eanphasised that the Bill of Rights will in a sense be the 
touchstone. The European peoples who are pressing on with the 
concept of Western Union feel generally that they will be greatly 
weakened if they compromise with a totalitarian state. What we 
hope to have is that Western Europe will strengthen democracy in 
each of its component parts. Nothing, for example, can stabilise the 
French position as the strengthening of democratic forces in that 
country. Ican gosofaras to say that the growing strength of 
Western Union exhibited its strength in France as we had expected 
in the elections last week. A!l I want to say is that I for one, will 
not compromise on the basic issues, and hope that the strength of 
democracy in the countries within the Union will develop democracy 
in other countries as well. 


Question: Are you not, in fact, encouraging an outbreak of 


war by all these regional pacts? 


Lord Layton: I could not maintain the opposition to that 
proposition. I think that it is the only hope to prevent war. I feel 
fairly certain about it. Mr. Churchill gave an answer like that sone 
tine ago. He said that the formulation of a regional agreement 
cannot possibly make things worse. It may u:ake them better; and 
that is the absolute minimum. Youcan at least say with perfect 
faith that if Western Europe is weak and divided, it is quite certain 
that she will be treated exactly as she was treated by many others. 


Question: What will be the attitude of a United Western 
Europe towards the old empires. I mean, for example, the French 
Empire in North Africa and the Dutch in the East Indies? 


Lord Layton: This is one of the points that is in fact 
being discussed. Action is being taken on a large number of 
such matters, so that the development of these territories is 
done jointly. The actual way in which it will come in is not settled. 
There are, however, many ways, e.g., the customs union which France 
and Italy have already prepared and are working out. Tunis, 
Moroceo and others are being fitted in. There is no general 
answer, except this that these overseas territories must play a major 
part in creating a poise and balance in the economy of Europe. 
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Question: Does that mean that they will be kept economi- 
cally backward, that they will not be industrialized and that they 
will remain politically subjugated ? 


Lord Layton: The answer is quite clearly no. I do not think 
that Britain’s colonial policy can fairly and properly be said to 
lead to that conclusion. I think we have shown that it is possible 
to conduct a policy which is the reverse of exploitation. It is after 
all the policy of the United Nations to encourage trusteeship for 
these areas. 


Question: The last question has really brought the real 
difficulty into the foreground. I should like to know whether you 
feel that political unification is really necessary for economic 
unification ? 


Lord Layton: I tried to cover a lot of ground very shortly. 
But I have tried to indicate that there are some political conditions 
which I consider indispensable. For, before you can get economic 
unity, a minimum of political unity is necessary. I am not prepared 
to lay down exactly what conditions should be fulfilled. But my idea 
is that on this issue there should be a charter of human rights which 
should constitute a test. If acountry adheres to that charter and 
satisfies those conditions, it should mean that it fulfils the political 
conditions to enter into economic unity with others. I think that it 
would be wrong for Britain or France or any of these countries to get 
themselves completely integrated with countries which are being run 
on a totalitarian basis. 


By that I do not mean that there must be a federation of all 
chambers in these countries. What I say is that Europe is 
feeling her way and very quickly the effect of unification will 
become apparent. The fact of unification is the essential point and the 
structure will then emerge. I do not want to say—I want to be clear 
about it—that unification may go much further in economic affairs 
than political unification in the sense of a legislative body for all 
countries and that is why itis really a beginning. We have got to 
state the functions to be carried out by such a super-national body 
for all countries and that is why it is really a beginning. We have 
also to lay down what authority and power has to be given to it 
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to carry out this function. It is not likely to be similar to anything 
we have had before. 


Question: How far do you think has this movement for the 
union of Western Europe affected events in Indonesia ? 


Lord Layton: I do not think it has had much to do with events 
overseas. 


Question: Does the speaker suggest that democracy at home 
is compatible with totalitarianism in the colonies ? 


Lord Layton: The answer to that is obviously no. It is not. 
The action of British democracy has shown that she was very 
resistant to totalitarianism in relation to overseas territories. 


Question: Do you think that Western Union is emerging really 
free from the economic domination of the U.5. A. 


Lord Layton: The very essence of the Marshall Plan is 
to liberate Europe from the domination of the U.S.A., ie, 
to do away with the dollar aid. If Western Union succeeds, it 
will certainly have the effect of creating a powerful union cap- 
able of depending on its own just as Pakistan and India are 
utilising for development the energy that has been released by 
the transfer of power. It is quite certain that the emphasis 
in the world will change. If you havea large number of demo- 
cratically free countries growing in prosperity it must surely 
tub out the sharp edges of the conflict between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. 


Question: Lord Layton was right when he said that we 
were faced with regional problems just as Europe was and we are 
faced with the necessity of creating regional armies within East and 
South-East Asia. As to how this organisation should be constituted 
he has avoided saying anything, which he visualises about 
Western Europe. Should there be a federation, a legislature 
and so on? 

Lord Layton: You are asking that question about Western 
Europe. I really tried to make it clear that we are feeling our 
way in a new terrain. What is happening is that we have got as far 
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as this. Western Union was a government-made concern and having 
started under the Marshall Plan, it is being, in a very remarkable 
way, developed in Paris by a group of civil servants from each of the 
countries. Occasionally the Ministers meet but it is a creation of 
the the pick of the civil servants of Europe and it is a very remark- 
able creation at that. But some of us have constantly given the 
warning that just because it is a government-department manufac: f 
tured thing, it is weak and a breath of politics would blow the whole 
thing away. It is like saying that you are giving up for the next five 
or ten years the steel production in Britain because it has been 
decided that way. You have only to wait and that is all right until 
the steel people who may be out of the job hear of it ; and when they 
do, that is the end of it. In order to mould ina new way the economic 
life of a country, taking the public into confidence at every stage and 
gradually, is the only thing that can save you from that kind of 
snag. You may run up against farmers, and soon. The only way 
to avoid that is to have everything in the,open. That is why after ff 
some misgivings by the British Government they have finally agreed 
with other Governments to bring into being this consultative J 
assembly. The first principle is merely discussing things in a 
general way. It may emerge that certain things have to be done 
in the economic world which require large organisations for control F 
and adirinistration. Then we will have to think of the machine 
and to bring that into existence. 


The structure in Western Europe, just because Western Europe 
has so many well established and old governments, does not admit 
of a 24-hour upheavel or any rearrangement, however much 
desired by any one, including the U.S.A. It must feel its way. 
It will be unlike anything that you have seen before. I may be § 
wrong, but my view is that you will get a series of relationships § 
between the countries for specific purposes that will ultimately ; 
come together and it will have to be some form of common govert- 
rent. But again, it can only be decided by experiment. 
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Modern Turkey has a system of government based on 
democratic and republican principles. The establishment of this 
system signifies a revolution in the national life of the people 
vhole = and the construction of an entirely new edifice on the ruins 


t five of the Ottoman Empire. 
been 


until This transformation is expressed in the phrase, so commonly 
they used, ‘“‘New Turkey” or ‘‘Kemalistic Turkey’, the latter being 
‘omic so indicative of the part which Kemal Ataturk had in shaping the 
eand @ destiny of the country, by the immense influence of his leadership, 
id of during the War of Independence and the period after it and in 
way — __ laying the foundations of the new state. 
after 
greed 1 
tative 
in af 
> done F As is well known, the history of the Ottomans began in 1299, 
yntrol Ff with a small settlement on a portion of Seljukian torritory, 
chine and gradually they took on the inheritance of the Byzantine and 
' Seljukian Empires. Tte Ottoman Empire reached its pinnacie of 
urope } greatness during the reigns of Fatih (1451-1481) and Kanuni (1520- 
aAuiie 1566), and became the largest and most important Empire of the 
wii time. After Kanuni, the greatest Ottoman Emperor, however, its 
5 way. - power began to diminish. During the last two centuries before 
wt | the Revolution, decadence set in. At the end of the 18th century 
aships |B SOME attempt was made at reform, but without any success. 
rately It would appear that Fate had decided to destroy this great 
ovate ; Empire. At the end of the First World War, it was broken up 
» and by the time the War of Independence began, it was in a state 
of complete collapse and disintegration. 


There is no doubt that the War of Independence had a great 
effect on the social and political life of Turkey. It marked the 


end of the old regime and the birth of the New Turkey. 


1 The author is indebted to the Turkish Embassy in Karachi for supplying 
material for the preparation of this paper. But he alone is responsible for its 
contents and language. 
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Political life in the Ottoman Empire during the six centuries 
of its existence, may be viewed from two angles—religious and 
constitutional. 


The Ottoman Empire had in it different religious and racial 
elements. There were Muslims and non-Muslims, each group being 
subdivided into smaller sects. In short, there was neither racial nor 
religious unity in the Empire. Theoretically and officially, the 
government was Islamic, with the safeguarding of Islamic principles 
as its first duty. The Sultan combined in himself final authority in 
matters of religion as well as state. He was at one and the same 
time the ruler of the Empire and its religious head. Under the title 
of Caliph, which was hereditary, he was the spiritual head of all 
Muslims the world over; and they looked to him for protection. 
While his political authority was confined to the boundaries of 
his Empire, as Caliph he was supreme not only within it, but over all 
Muslims, in every country no matter what its government. 


This unique position of being the religious head of the Mus- § 
lim world gave the Caliph unlimited authority. This had three 
aspects, which warrant special mention. First of all, it is important F 
to note that the Caliph’s authority could not be vested in any other 
person, for the ‘‘Caliph’’ means ‘“‘the government’. He _ was 7 
the ruler, the judge and the highest power in the government. Every 
minister derived his power solely from the Sultan; everyone, in every 
department, held his position from him and was responsible to him 
alone. On the other hand, the Sultan, being Caliph, was accountable 
to no power in the land, and was responsible only to God. Next, both 
in the Empire and in the rest ot the Muslim world, he was the final 
judge and all those who acted in that capacity merely did so as his 
representatives, deriving their power from him. Lastly, he was the § 
protector of Islam and its leader in all religious matters. 


The Caliph was endowed with these powers as the successor 
on earth of the Holy Prophet; and as such, it was his duty to pro- 
tect and maintain Islamic principles and to enforce Sunneti Seniye. & 
Accordingly, it was the duty of all to obey him implicitly. § 
However, it is worthy of note that he was not empowered to make 
any laws of his own, as these had already been laid down in the 
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the Holy Quran, the highest and most binding Islamic code. The 
Quranic laws were strictly adhered to, and as the Caliph was the 
head of the Islamic world and the protector of the religion, it was 
naturally his duty to observe the holy laws, even more rigidly than 
his followers, and to enforce their observance. 


In addition to the Holy Quran, there was the Hadis, which 
constituted the second source of law. This wasa collection of the 
sayings and doings of the Prophet. These two sources were always 
referred to in finding a solution of legal matters. However, failing 
these two, the companions of the Prophet were consulted and also the 
opinions of the learned men of earlier and later times. All these 
rules and opinions, taken together, formed the Sheriat Law. This was 
entirely Islamic. Although the Caliph was obliged to abide by the 
Sheriat law, he was entitled to express his own opinion, if necessary, 
and this was accepted as a ruling. Needless to say, the Caliph could 
not express any opinion that was contrary to the Sheriat Law, and 
if he did so, he could be dethroned. The idea of dethroning a 
Caliph was, however, not looked upon favourably by the Muslims 
and was, indeed, considered very undesirable. Consequently although 
the Caliph, as such, had no legislative powers, his opinion had, 
in effect, the force of law; and this gave him tremendous legisla- 
tive powers. 


The Ottoman Emperors delegated their above mentioned 
powers to three officials. The Vazir-i-Azam or Sadr-i-Azam (Prime 
Minister) was entrusted with the administration and kept the 
seal of the Sultan; the religious power was delegated to the 
Sheykhul Islam, and the judicial power to the Kazasker, or the 
Chief Judge. These three persons formed a body, under the Sultan, 
called the Divan-i-Humayun, which, with minor changes, continued 
to control the Empire until the 19th century. 


The year 1839 is one of great significance in the history of the 
Ottoman Empire, for it marks the first step towards modernisation. 
It was in this year that Abdul Mejid, who was the Sultan at the time, 
held a great Firman at the Gulhane Maidan to sign and confirm the 
bill regarding reforms. The disintegration of the Empire, then in 
progress, was considered to be due to the non-application of the 
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Sheriat Law. The reforms aimed at assuring the security of the § 
life and property of all the Sultan’s followers. New regulations were 
introduced with regard to military service and taxation. The ff 
Sultan himself gave a solemn promise, under oath, to abide by 
the reforms and to see that they were put into effect. That the Sultan, 
who had hitherto been a law unto himself, with no restrictions 
on his powers, should agree to bind himself to man-made laws is 
a fact of supreme importance. Now he himself promised to be 
guided by, and to uphold, the laws which had been dictated by the 
people. Abdul Mejid himself was a noble and honest man. But, 
unfortunately, his successors soon forgot the promises he had given 
to the people and reverted to the despotism of his predecessors. 


Abdul Aziz and his successor, Murad V, were, however, both 
dethroned, the latter being succeeded by Abdul Hamid II, known 
in history as the Red Sultan. Abdul Hamid II had no love 
for the Liberals, who had been responsible for the dethronement § 
of the two previous Sultans. But at the same time, he endeavoured 
to keep the confidence of the people. His regime at the beginning 
was comparatively liberal. He became a constitutional monarch § 
and, for the first time in the history of the Ottoman Empire, a 
Constitutional Law was proclaimed on 23rd December 1876. 


This was the work of the great Turkish Liberal, Nitat Pasha. By 
this Law, the Ministers, although still appointed personally by the 
Sultan and responsible to him, were to be present at the meetings 
of the Parliament, of which the lower chamber was called the! 
Assembly. In the event of a difference of opinion between the Minis- 
ters and the Assembly the Sultan could dismiss the Assembly or 
change the Ministers. In fact the administration was in the hands § 
of the Sultan. He was the head of the state and the chief of the 
religion. Thus he was enabled to continue to have tremendous § 
powers. It was his prerogative to summon the Parliament off 
dismiss it. 


The making of laws was entrusted to the Parliament. The ff 
nembers of the lower chamber were elected in two degrees by the 
people, while the members of the upper house were nominated 
directly by the Sultan and held their office for life,no person being 
empowered to remove them from office. 
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In theory, the two chambers had full control of the making 
of the laws of the country; but, in fact, they were almost entirely 
dependent on the will of the Sultan. Any new law proposed by the 
members of the lower house had first to be placed before the Prime 
Minister, who submitted it to the Sultan for his approval. If the 
Sultan disapproved of the proposal, he could summarily reject it. 
Only if he approved, could the proposal be moved in the upper 
house which, in its turn, had the right to accept or reject it. A 
proposal rejected by the upper house could not be brought up 
before it again until the lapse of a year. 


The judiciary was made independent. But as, in some 
matters, the judges had to follow the new Jaws, and in others, the 
older ones, there was lack of uniformity in the legal systemt. 


Section 113 of the Constitutional Law placed far reaching 
powers in the hands of the Sultan. Under it, he could over-rule all 
laws. Thus, although the reforms guaranteed certain rights to the 
citizens of the Empire, the Sultan could, under this Section, 
arrest and banish into exile anyone, on the pretext of safeguarding 
the security of thestate, without anything more than a simple police 
investigation. 

Such was the first Constitution of Turkey. There was still 
need to restrict further the traditional powers of the Sultan. But 
the attempts made were hampered by the fact that the p»ople were 
afraid to come into open conflict with the Sultan. Nevertheless, 
the Constitution of 1876 is important as marking the dawn of 
democracy and the beginning of the movement to make the will 
of the people prevail and to wrest from the despotic rulers the 
authority that made them supreme. 


As stated previously, Abdul Hamid II accepted the new Cons- 
titution. He even gave the impression that he was in favour of 
further reforms. Actually, however, he was one of the most despotic 
rulers of the Ottoman house and was opposed to the new Constitution. 
He really waited for an opportunity when he could abolish it. This 
was afforded to him by the outbreak of the Turco-Russian War in 
1877. He immediately dismissed the Parliament, which consisted 
of 80 Muslims and 50 non-Muslims ; and until 1908, there was not 
even a single meeting of it. 
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With the Revolution of the Young Turks in 1909, a new 
Parliament was formed and, in a very short time, the conservative 
element was suppressed. Abdul Hamid II was dethroned and 
amendments were introduced into the Constitution to provide that | 
the Sultan would no longer have the right of veto, and to impose § 
some other important restrictions on his powers. The powers of 
of the Sultan were thus curtailed and Parliament now acquired more 
authority than the Sultan. 


The party in power at this time was known as the Com. — 
mittee of Union and Progress, for it was in a majority in Parliament. 
There is, however, under a democratic system, always the possibi- 
lity of an opposition party conting into power. Because of this, 
the Young Turks, fearing that they might be thrown out of 
office, tried to revert to the pre-1876 system. They accordingly 
sought to introduce into the Constitution an amendment which aimed 
at giving the government greater power. This amendment was the f 
subject of discussion for two years, at the end of which there was ff 
a marked backward trend anda reversion to the former regime, 
which lasted until the War of Independence and the dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire. 


The First World War brought disaster to the Ottoman Empire. § 
What was worse was that even the territory of Turkey proper was 
to be split up and divided to such an extent as to threaten the : 
very existence of the Turkish nation. The armistice of Mudros of 
30th October 1918 proposed the dismemberment of the Empire. § 
The Greek Army was sent to Izmir to clear Asia Minor. But even 
in the face of these national misfortunes, Vahedettin, the Sultan, § 
cared for nothing but his personal safety and the security of hisf 
throne. However, the nation was fully alive to the threat to its 
existence and began to devise means whereby danger might be 
averted and freedom safeguarded. 

At this critical juncture, aman, who had long been famous 
for lis courage and heroism, came into prominence. His name was 
Kemal Ataturk. At Istanbul, during the Allied occupation, Ataturk 
had been an eye witness of the humiliations to which the Turks had 
been subjected. He was determined to save Turkey from foreigt 
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domination. With this aim, he left Istanbul for the interior, landing 
at Samsun on 19th May, 1919. Here he worked to rally the 
people. For this purpose, he sent circulars to the heads of different 
districts and to the chiefs of the army, calling them to a meeting. 
He infused a new hope into the hearts of his countrymen and 
asked them to unite in the interest of thetr country and 
themselves. This marks the beginning of the War of Indepen- 


dence. 


Three important documents, sent out by Ataturk, formed 
the basis of the future Turkish constitution. The first was 
addressed, on 22nd June, 1919, to the governors of the districts 
and the commandants of the armies, pointing out that the safety 
of the nation could only be secured by the determination and will 
of the nation. He exhorted them to recognize the danger that con- 
fronted them and to realize that it was in their power to save their 
country. The second and the third documents were the resolutions 
passed at meetings at Erzurum, on 23rd July, 1919, and at Sivas, on 
4th September, 1919. Ataturk presided at these meetings, which were 
attended by the representatives of the nation. The resolutions dec- 
lared that national will and national strength were the basis of all 
power. A political party was now formed under the leadership of 
Ataturk, which later became known as the People’s Party. Its aim 
was to unite all Turks. With Ataturk as the head, it proceeded to 
sever all relations with the Government at Istanbul. On 12th 


September, 1919, a representative government, in conformity with 
the will of the people, was established at Ankara. By this time 
the Istanbul Parliament had been disbanded by the Allies and some 
of its members exiled to Malta. The members that had remained 
were invited to join the newly formed organisation at Ankara. 


On 23rd April, 1920, the representatives of the people met at 
Ankara. Their first step was to elect Ataturk as President of the 
Assembly. The Assembly at this time consisted of two main 
elements, the Conservatives, who were in favour of the Sultanate 
and the Caliphate; and opposed to them were the Liberals, under 
Ataturk. Realising the critical nature of the situation in the country, 
Ataturk suggested that the Assembly should, at that stage, concern 





itself only with essential matters and not enter into discussions re- 
garding the merits and demerits of the Sultanate and the Caliphate. 
This advice was accepted. The first resolution passed by the 
Assembly declared unequivocally that the power of the government 
lay in the will of the nation. 


Following this resolution, the 1921 Constitution declared 
the Grand National Assembly to be the representative of the will of 
the people, and empowered that body to make laws for the country. 
The Grand National Assembly elected a President, who selected his 
Ministers, with the approval of the Assembly. Thus, under the 
Constitution of 1921, government derived its power from the will 
of the people. This form of government was in direct contrast 
to the old monarchial system. 


The Constitution of 1921,in effect, put an end to the Sultanate 
and the Caliphate, althought no express decision was, until later, 
taken about them. It was decided not to abolish the Istanbul 
Government, until a suitable opportunity for doing so presented 


itself. So, for a time, there were two Governments in Turkey, the 
one at Istanbul and the other at Ankara, with completely conflicting 
principles. Obviously, one would have to give way to the other. 
The signing of the Lausanne Treaty rang the death knell of the 


Istanbul Government. 


At the end of 1921, the Turkish Army took the offensive 
against the Greeks and won the battles of Sakaria and Inonu. By 
August, 1922, the enemy had been completely routed and forced to 
flee. Turkey was once again free. The Western powers signed the 
Armistice of Mudaniya and invited both the Istanbul and the 
Ankara Governments to participate in a peace conference at 


Lausanne. 


The Istanbul Government had signed the Sevres Treaty with 
the Allies, which, if carried out, would have put an end 
to the Turkish nation. This Treaty had been vigorously opposed 
by the Ankara Government. That Government refused to accept 
the invitation to the Lausanne Conference, if the Istanbul Govern- 
ment were also invited to it. Obviously, only one of the two 
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Governments could be recognized as the Government of Turkey. 
The Grand National Assembly at an _ historic meeting on 
2nd November, 1922, denounced the Istanbul Government. On 
1ith Novemb«r 1922, the Sultan fled for his safety in an enem'y 
(British) battleship and thus ended the long and tedious fight for 
power between the Ottoman despots and the people of Turkey. 


The Lausanne Treaty, signed on 24th July, 1923, brought 
to a close the long period of the wars. The Grand National 
Assembly, on 29th October, 1923, officially proclaimed the Turkish 
Republic, with Kemal Ataturk as its first President. 

In 1924, a resolution was passed, banishing all members of 
the Ottorran family from Turkey. 


On 20th April, 1924, the new Constitution of Turkey was 
adopted as the basis of the national life of the people. It has 105 
Articles. Its very sirplicity is an indication of the difficult circum- 
stances in which it was formulated. It made many radical changes 
in the life of Turkey. The Constitution of 1921 made will of the 
people supreme. It represented a stage in the process of 
evolution, which began with the War of Independence and was 
necessitated by the dangers with which the country was faced. 
The Constitution of 1924 is the consummation of that process. 
It can be considered revolutionary, because it formally abolished 
the ronarchy and established a Republic. Later, steps were directed 
towards the social, economic, legal, and cultural aspects of the life 
of the nation to complete the revolution. 


The Constitutional Law of 1924 has some notable character- 
istics : it is nationslistic, realistic, unitarian, etatist and revolutionist. 
It is nationalistic, for it is inspired by a purely national 
spirit. It is the result of the process of national evolution, outlined 
above, and was the natural outcome of national circumstances. 
Turkish nationalism is founded on liberal and humanitarian 
principles. It is opposed to the ideologies of the Ottoman Empire, 


as also to any ideas of aggressive imperialistic nationalism. 


It is realistic, because it is not the result of any doctrine or 
theory but springs from the actual needs of the life of the people end 
attempts to meet their practical requirements. These were ex- 
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pressed by the representatives of the people by asking for inclusig 
in the Constitution of 1924 of a clause that the sovereignty of the 
state belongs, without any restriction or condition, solely to the 
people. The people had fought against the Western Power; 
against the Sultan and his Army. Their victory over bothh 
indigenous and foreign foes pointed clearly to the fact that the 
nation was entitled to shape its own destiny and maintain it 
sovereignty without any hindrance or interference. 


The next feature of the Constitution is its unitarianism, that § 
is, the entire authority and power of the state isin one body, the 
Grand National Assembly. This centralisation was a reaction against 
the Ottoman system under which power was shared by the Sultan § 
and the Parliament. But at the time of the War of Independence 
the Sultan began to come into conflict with the Ankara Government ff 
(which represented the will of the people), and there was alu} 
conflict between the Ankara Government and the Western powers. & 
The final outcome of this was that their forces were driven out of F 
Turkey in 1924 and the Sultanate formally abolished. Thereafter § 
the nation took over the full control of the government, with the f 
Grand National Assembly as its agent. 


All power is vested in one body, which by virtue of its repre. 
sentative character is, as it were, a personification of the nation. 
This point is emphasised by the Amendment of 1937, which embodies 
the principles of the People’s Party. The centralisation of authority § 
in one body was the direct consequence of the history of 
the nation and did not originate from any theoretical ideas. 


The present Constitution of Turkey is etatist. It signifies § 
economic, social and cultural organization and the introduction of § 
discipline and order into Turkey. Etatism was the natural means ff 
of giving effect to nationalism and in order to make it a reality, § 
it was necessary to discard the foreign influences of Ottoman times. 


In the old days, the function of the government was merely 
to collect taxes and to maintain a military and police organisation. 
The people expected nothing more. But when the Republican 
regime came into existence, the scope of the duties of government 
was immensely widened. Security measures were but a smal! 
portion of its functions. Under the old regime, there was no industry 
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whatsoever in Turkey; the natural resources of the country were 
entirely in the hands of the foreign capitalists; economic 
life was generally in an extremely backward condition. No road or 
transportation facilities existed and social life had been so neglected 
that it was atrophied. The Ottoman Empire had been a buyer of 
foreign goods, Istanbul and Izmir being the principal markets 
for them. In short, industry and commerce, land and water com- 
munications, and every other aspect of the life of the country, 
required a thorough reorganisation. Besides this, there was 
the urgent need to overhaul the departments of law, justice, taxation 
and education. These tasks were vigorously takenin hand. Had 
this not been done, the victories gained over the Occupation Forces 
and the Sultan’s Army would have been in vain. 

Under the prevailing conditions, it was impossible for private 
enterprise to take the initiative in reconstruction, as there was not 
sufficient private capital. It, therefore, devolved upon the government 
to undertake the work of economic reconstruction. 

It will thus be seen that etatism.in Turkey was not the 


result of a doctrine, but was born of the circumstances of the country 
at that time, and it represents a consummation of the principles of 


( Revolutionism in Turkey signifies reconstruction on an entire- 
' ly new foundation, other than that of the backward Ottoman 


Empire. But this must not be taken to mean the destruction of ever y- 


Turkey represented a rational method of effecting radical changes. 


| It originated from national consciousness. An expression of this 


consciousness was found in the meetings of Amasya, Erzurum and 


| Sivas in 1918 and in the Constitution of 1921. Later, after the 


abolition of the Sultanate and the subsequent abolition of the 


| Caliphate, and the foundation of the Republic, this consciousness 
developed in the people and led to the Constitution of 1924. 


The Constitution of Turkey has two aspects. The first is 
concerned with the technicalities of its aims, functions and working 


| and the ensuring of the rights of the people. The second is concerned 


with the reorganisation of the society, ridding it of the evils it had 
inherited from the . preceding centuries, and with preparing it 
for its destiny. 
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Here, it is necessary to explain the second aspect of the 
Constitution. The principles underlying the Amendment of the 
5th February, 1937, were actually nothing more than the embodi- 
ment of the programme of the People’s Party, which had been 
recognised at the beginning of the Republican movement and laid 
down at the very outset. After they had stood the test of time, 
these ideas were incorporated in the Constitution. As pointed 
out previously, they were based not on any doctrine, but on the 
practical needs of the social life of the nation. 


The development of the feeling of nationalism in 
Turkey arose from the reaction against the extra-natinal govern. 
ment of the Ottoman Empire and its universalistic politics. It pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the Turkish people had a destiny of 
their own, and that they should be absolutely free. Actually, this 
feeling of nationalism was there throughout the history of the 
Turkish peopie. But asa political conception, it was something 
new. It was impossible during Ottoman times to clearly define 
it, as that would have been contrary to the very character of the 
Ottoman Empire. In fact, it was of the essence of the Ottoman 
Empire to be cosmopolitan and universal, being comprised of varied 
national elements, the Caliph being the head of the whole Muslim 
world. The Turkish people, in the Ottoman regime, therefore, were 
merely one of the several groups that comprised the Empire and, 
as such, their interests and requirements had to be subordinated 
to the wider interests of the Empire and often neglected. After 
the Mudros Treaty, however, when all foreign non-Turkish elements 
deserted Turkey, in order to safeguard their own interests, it became 
a matter of vital necessity for the people of Turkey to unite in-abo- 
lishing the Empire, and in doing so, to proceed on the basis of 
nationalism, It will thus be seen that the nationalist spirit took 
definite shape and emerged from the fetters of the past to mould 
the ideals of the government and inspire its functions. The primary 
object of the new government was to secure the national interests 
of the Turks, rather than those of any one individual or group 
of individuals. 


The Republic of Turkey is founded on a democratic constitu- 
tion, which recognises the will of the nation as the soveriegn 
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and final authority in all matters. The members of the Grand National 
Assembly elect the President of the Republic from among themselves. 
The President selects the Prime Minister, also, from amongst the 
members. The Prime Minister selects the Ministers of his Cabinet 
and, after obtaining the approval of the President, submits the pro- 
gramme of the Cabinet to the Assembly for its approval. In addition 
to the Cabinet, there is an advisory body, called the Council of 
State, which assists the Ministers in matters of administration. The 
Members of the Council of State are selected by the Grand National 
Assembly, from amongst the senior and experienced officers of the 
covernment, and their tenure is for life. This Council is the highest 
authority in matters concerning the administration. 


The Court of Accounts consists of members elected by vote of 
the Assembly and represents government officials most experienced 
in financial affairs. The Court of Accounts is supreme in all 
matters connected with the finances of the country and controls 
the national expenditure in accordance with the Budget, and assists 
the Grand National Assembly, with which it is directly connected. 


The judiciary is independent and functions in the name of the 
nation, the highest court being the Court of Appeal. 


The Members of the Assembly are elected by the direct 
vote of Turkish citizens. Every citizen, regardless of sex, and 
over 21 years of age, is entitled to one vote. The right to vote is 
free, personal and optional, irrespective of wealth, rank, race or 
religion. The Amendment of 11th December 1934 extended th 
franchise to women. 


The members of the Grand National Assembly are free to make 
any speech they like in the Assembly, and to repeat it anywhere in the 
country. Except in criminal cases, no investigation may be instituted 
nor a warrant of arrest issued against a member, without a 
decision of the Assembly by a majority of votes. Furthermore, no 
order of arrest can be executed against a member during the term of 
his office. 


The principal function of the Grand National Assembly is the 
making of laws. The Assembly has also the right to amend or 
abolish existing laws and to lay down interpretation of laws. 
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The members of the Assembly may act either orally or by writ- 
ing, or both. The Assembly has control over all branches of govern- 
ment and is the final authority in matters concerning war, peace, 
treaties, agreements and foreign policy generally. Although the 
covernirent has the right 1o decide about these, the final decision 
rests with the Assembly. 


All financial matters are under the direct control of the 
Assembly. The Ministers prepare the budgets for their respective 
departments and submit them to the Ministry of Finance, which in 
turn, through the Cabinet, obtains the approval of the Assembly. The 
Finance Committee of the Assembly controls the Budget and presents 
it to the Assembly. At the end of the financial year the Assembly 
gives final approval to the expenditure actually incurred. 


The Grand National Assembly has the right to grant 
personal or general amnesty. In addition, all supreme penalties 
must have the sanction of the Assembly. It is also the organ to 
which a Turkish citizen may appeal against any injustice or wrong, 
which he may have suffered. Heis entitled to have the matter 
referred to the President of the Assembly. 


The Assembly alone has the right to dissolve itself. During 
the Ottoman regime, this power vested in the head of the govern- 
ment; it now vestsin the Assembly as the representative of the 
nation. It may, by an absolute vote, decide to hold fresh elections. 


The President of the Republic is elected by an absolute vote 
from amongst the Members of the Assembly and his term of office 
is for the same duration as that of the Assembly, that is, four years. 
This, again, isa reflection of the reaction against the Ottoran 
regime, under which the head of the government was hereditary. 


The Constitution of 1924 sets out the powers of the President. 
Under the Constitution of 1921, which was silent on this point, the 
President of the Assembly was also the ex-officio President of the 
Cabinet. The later Constitution restates, in this respect, the prin- 
ciples of 1921. 


The reason for making the President’s term of office the same 
as that of the other Members of the Assembly was that there should 
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be no idea that his authority exceeded that of the Members of the 
Assembly, which was the supreme authority in the country. 


The President of the Republic is the head of the State. He 
symbolises the authority of the Grand National Assembly and 
represents the spirit of the Turkish government in internal and 
external affairs. On special cccasions he can preside over the 
meetings of the Cabinet. Being the head of the Assembly, one of 
his most important functions is the maintenance of the Army. 
The President also nominates the Turkish political representatives 
in foreign countries, and accepts foreign representatives in Turkey. 


Each year, at the ovening session of the Grand National 
Assembly, the President of the Republic makes a speech giving a 
resume of the work of the previous year, and the programme for the 
coming year. It is the President’s duty to promulgate the laws, 
as approved by the Assembly. However, it must be emphasised that 
he does not have the right to approve legislation, although he may 
decline to do so, in which case itis returned by him to the 
Assembly within ten days for further discussion. Should the 
Assembly pass it a second time, the President is obliged to proclaim 
itas a law of the country. Here it might be pointed out that the 
President who promulgates the laws merely announces the decisions 
already taken. The power of approval of any law lies solely with 
the Grand National Asssembly. This is the opposite of the Ottoman 
regime, when every law suggested by the Assembly had to be first 
submitted for approval to the Sultan. 


The President of the Republic also has the right to grant 
amnesty to individuals in cases of old age, disability, etc. He has 
no right to grant a general amnesty. 


Except in cases of high treason, the President is not held 
legally responsible for his actions. The Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet alone are responsible. Because of his position, the President 
does not interfere with administrative and executive functions; he 
van merely guide the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. 


According to Turkish Constitutional Law, the Ministers are not 
secretaries of the President. They are entitled to use their own 
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initiative in such matters as concern their Ministries, and are 
personally responsible for their administration. However, the 
Cabinet as a whole is accountable to the President and also to 
the Grand National Assembly. 


The functions of government are carried out by the different 
Ministries, each under its own Minister. There are 15 Cabinet 
Ministers, and they form the Council of Ministers meeting from 
time to time. 


The Prime Minister, who is nominated by the President of 
the Republic, is the President of the Cabinet and the chief of that 
body. The Ministers are the advisers of the Prime Minister and 
are selected by him from amongst the Members of the Assembly, 
on the criterion that they have the same views as he and 
he has their full confidence. The names of the Cabinet Ministers 
must be submitted by the Prime Minister to the President of the 
Republic for his approval, and then to the Assembly for final 
sanction. 


The powers of the Cabinet Ministers in their respective 
Ministries are determined by laws and decrees. Their first duty 
is to enforce the laws, and to maintain the ad-ninistration of 
the country. They have the right to take decisions and are 
collectively responsible to the Assembly and, as such, must havea 
vote of confidence from that body. 


Ministers may be tried for maladministration, by a 
Special Court, consisting of 21 members, appointed by the Grand 
National Assembly. The members of the Special Court are selected 
from among the judges of the High Court and their findings must 
be approved be the Assembly. 


The Turkish Constitution has a special clause concerning 
the judiciary and its functions. To emphasise the independence 
of the courts, Articles 8 and 54 stipulate that all courts are 
independent and that neither the Grand National Assembly 
nor the Government may, under any circumstances, reverse the 
decision of a court or prevent or delay the execution of any judg- 
ment. Any law approved by the Assembly, and duly promulgated, 
is absolute and every citizen is obliged to abide by it. The inde- 
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pendence of the judges ensures the sovereignty of the law and 
guarantees the rights of the peoples. 


The judiciary in Turkey has no right to interfere with 
the powers of the Assembly or the Government. It has no right to 
decide if a law is unconstitutional. Article 5 of the Constitution 
provides that the Assembly has the sole right to make, amend and 
repeal laws. j 

The supreme authority over ordinary judicial bodies is the 
Court of Appeal and that over administrative judicial bodies is the 
Council of State. 

It is recognized in Turkey that the rights of citizens constitute 
the basis of the laws and the constitution of a country. Chapter 5 
of the Constitution expressly guarantees the liberty and security of 
the citizens, and of their property. No person’s property may 
be’taken away from him and the sanctity of every hore 
must be respected. Except in the special cases mentioned, 
no person has the right to forcibly enter another person’s 
house. Every citizen has the right to publicly practise his 
religion, according to his beliefs. Liberty of thought and speech 
is guaranteed; citizens may have any opinions and may 
express them without fear of restraint. A person may engage 
in any kind of work; he has the right to marry, to own 
property and dispose of it, to hold meetings and form sccieties 
conjointly with other citizens. 

All citizens have equal rights and are subject to taxation on 
anequitable basis, according to the relevant laws. Taxation may 
be imposed only by law and no person is permitted to collect taxes 
without the sanction of law. 

Any government position is open to every citizen, depending 
on ability and rrerit, and no person rray be unlawfully discharged 
from service. 

Every citizen, irrespective of his wealth, social standing or 
ability, has the right to be respected. 

Every citizen is entitled to develop his mental and physical 
capacities, and in order to assist this development, the Government 
is obliged to provide means for education. 

No person may be interrogated or arrested, except in accor- 
dance with the law. 
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CHINESE TURKESTAN: 


JOHN CLARK 





Chinese Turkestan is so little known by Europeans and Ame. 
ricans that we never think of it. When I was there I found that 
it had an area as big as the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi. It has a definite pattern of mountain ranges which lie 
like a great reversed figure 3. From the Altai to the north, 
the ranges curving southwestward to the middle bar of the figure 
3, consist of the Kun Lun and the Altyn Tagh ranges which lie 
north of Kashmir. The entire area is thus divided into two 
great basins. In the northern basin there is enough 
rain to support grass over most of the area. This basin is 
a predominantly grazing country. The larger southern basin, called 
the Tarim, is true desert with large and beautiful oases. The 
rivers which support these areas are really very large. Of these 
the Yarkand River is half a mile wide, averages 10 feet deep, and 
flows with a six-mile-per-hour current, Yarkand River supports 
about 600,000 people. Kashgar River supports about 900,000. 
It supports this number because this area receives a little more 
rainfall. The Khotan River supports another 600,000. Most of 
the people are concentrated in the vases in the south. These 
oases in general are separated from each other by distances of 
about 100 to 150 miles. 


Chinese Turkestan has never been a political entity. The people 
there hav. no background of nationalism. They however do havea 
background of city states. So, if you ask a Turk, ‘Where he is 
from’, he is likely to say, ‘I am a Kashgarlik’, rather than say, ‘I am 
a man from Turkestan’. The northern part of Turkestan has 
Siberian climate; the temperature goes up in the summer to 
105° F and in the winter it is known to drop to 45° below zero. 
In the southern part sheltered by the tremendous mountains of 
the Altyn Tagh, the temperature goes much higher—there are 











1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on July 11, 1948. 
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recorded temperatures of 140°F in summer and in winter the 
temperatures do not drop below zero. 


Now, with this background of geography, let us consider why 
anybody could be politically interested in Chinese Turkestan. There 
are two very sound reasons for this interest in Turkestan. The 
first of the two is petroleum. It does not take an expert geolo- 
gist to see the petroleum possibilities of Turkestan. I saw a conti- 
nuous chain of potential oilfields south of the Tien Shan for 
more than a thousand miles, with oil coming out of the ground 
inthree places. At these places the natives dig small wells and 
distil the oil seeping into the wells in tea kettles, to make kero- 
sene for their lamps. As a geologist I am sure that this area 
has the biggest potential oil reserves in Asia outside of Arabia 
itself. This is the reason for the whole world to take interest in 
Chinese Turkestan. The Russians frankly do and they have had 
some very good Russian geologists there. On the north side of 
the Tien Shan range there is a chain of 600 miles of potential 
oilfields, one of which the Russians developed. The oil in the 
Russian field is paraffin-base, from which the highest grade lub- 
ticating oils can be refined. Northof Tihwa there is an asphalt 
lake. When the people of Tihwa need asphalt to pave their streets 
they need only send a few camel carts to the lake, fill up with 
asphalt, and bring it down to the town and roll it on the streets. 
The oilfield which the Russians developed is very small. It 
contains only 6 producing wells. Since 1936 they have been produc- 
ing 50 tons of high grade paraffin oil per day, without pumping. 


Now there is one other reason, and avery important reason, 
for political interest in Chinese Turkestan. Chinese Turkestan 
absolutely dominates the major Asiatic cummunication routes. 
Chengiz Khan, Timur, Marco Polo and other famous persons 
that have travelled by land in Asia have gone through Chinese 
Turkestan. You know of course that it is impossible to drive 
a truck or vehicle from one end of Asia through the south 
route through India to the other end of Asia or to Europe. Mecha- 
nically it is perfectly possible to take a truck, drive it west 
through China to Chinese Turkestan into Russia and Europe. 
There is already a land communication route of good, well gra- 
velled roads through Chinese Turkestan. There has never been 
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a trans-Siberian road because’ the swamps and the climate 
make it almost impossible to build or to operate one in any way, 
so that the Russians are tremendously interested in establish. 
ing this road from the south. There are already five airfields 
in Chinese Turkestan, three in the city of Tihwa, one at Ining, and 
one at Hami, all of which can accommodate two-motored air- 
planes. When a Russian official wishes to fly from Moscow to Vladi- 
vostock he does not follow the route straight across Siberia. He 
flies from Moscow to the town of Alma Ata in Russian Turkestan, 
thence to Tihwa, then to Ulan Bator in Mongolia and then to 
Viadivostock. This is an all-weather air route through Asia. 
Karachi is of course on the southern rim of the Asiatic commu- 
nication lines. Actually the air route from Europe to China and 
Manchuria is between 1,500 and 2,000 miles longer via Karachi than 
via Tihwa. Thus you can readily see that anyone who wishes to domi- 
nate Asiatic communication routes must have possession of Tihwa. 
I predict that in the future it will become an air communica- 
tion centre more important than Karachi and certainly one of 
the dominant air communication centres in Asia. From Tihwa 
it is also possible to fly south to Karachi and India. It is true 
that there are 25,000-foot mountains in the way, the Pamir 
Plateau and the Karakoram Mountains, but modern large planes 
can clear them. It is therefore not impossible to set up air 
communications from Karachi to Tihwa. Chinese Turkestan has 
tremdendous political singnificance for the future of Asia. To 
understand the political situation in Chinese Turkestan, we have 
to go back to 1929 when a Chinese war-lord, Liu, was ruling 
Chinese Turkestan. This war-lord was relatively independent. 
He was also relatively earnest and a good administrator. Liu 
ruled Chinese Turkestan as he chose and he chose to do it 
fairly well. Chiang Kai-shek decided that he should send Liu 
a military adviser..He sent a personal acquaintance named Gene- 
ral Sheng Shih-tsai. By 1934 Sheng had formed a coalition with 
the Minister of Finance. Now this Minister of Finance was 
a very remarkable man. Before he became Minister of Finance 
he was the Governor’s chief cook; how he became the Minister 
of Finance is difficult to learn but in Chinese Turkestan anything can 
and does happen. The Ministry of Finance gave a dinner for 
the Governor, at which General Sheng Shih-tsai was also present. 
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Within 45 minutes of the dinner the Governor developed stomach 
trouble and, strange to say, the Governor died. Death was attri- 
buted to stomach ulcers. General Sheng then set up a coali- 
tion government with the Minister of Finance. Within a year 
this coalition of Sheng broke up in true Chinese style and the 
Minister of Finance disappeared. General Sheng Shih-tsai became 
the military governor of the area. During Sheng’s tenure of 
office there were two or three minor political revolutions. There 
isno need to gointo them. One involved the Turki people and the 
other involved a Chinese Muslim of perfectly unspeakable habits 
and background. By 1934 the Chinese Governor had levied 
such oppressive taxes that the entire province rose in revolt 
against him. It was entirely a spontaneous revolution; there 
was no Russian influence and the insurgents did not need any 
instigation. Nor did the British have any hand in it as they had no 
agent or agency for bringing about such a revolt. However, 
when a person is taxed 40 to 50 per cent of his income that is all 
that it takes to start a revolution. An army of Ugur Turks from 
the south and Hazakhs from the north converged on Tihwa. On 
the way they picked up a Cub airplane and they flew this plane 
over the city and threw hand-grenades. Of course, this bombing 
was not very effective, but you can imagine in what a predica- 
ment General Sheng Shih-tsai was placed, surrounded as he was 
by the insurgents. It was at this time that the Russians sent 
amessage to Sheng saying in effect, ‘‘We will come in and save 
you in exchange for certain political and economic concessions.” 
These concessions amounted to economic servitude but when you 
have to choose between your neck and servitude you save your 
neck. Sheng agreed to the terms and the Russians sent him two 
columns of light armoured troops. The Turk patriots, as we 
would sincerely wish to call them, who were armed with no- 
thing but old rifles, were utterly unable to fight against modern 
weapons, The Russians conquered the province in about six weeks, 
and from 1934 until December 1943 Sheng Shih-tsai ruled as 
apuppet underling. The Russians did absolutely what they chose 
in Chinese Turkestan. Nobody could observe them and nobody 
could interfere with them. I shall tell you what they did in 
Chinese Turkestan in order that you may see the policy which 
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they adopt ina country they take over because they may try to 
do the same thing in Pakistan, and I am quite sure they are 
about to do so. 


In December 1943 the Russians started withdrawing. The 
Chinese had nothing todo with their withdrawal. I entered in 
April, 1944, reaching some of the towns three weeks after the 
Russian withdrawal. Isaw the entire province just as if it was 
a testimony of Russian occupation. Nine years that they were 
there, the Russians were absolutely free todo what they chose 
to the four million Muslims people, and I saw exactly what they 
had done. They did both good things and bad. In the first place, 
on the good side, the Russians are very clever people and they did 
many sensible things. For the first time in the history of Turkestan 
they introduced education in the province. I visited some 36 middle 
schools and primary schools. Thirty-four were started by the 
Russians, the other two by Turki people themselves. The Chinese, 
ina thousand years of domination of the area, had failed to open f 
a single school for them. That is one of the most dam- [ 
ning things about them. They truly were not interested in f 
raising the educational level of the people under their control. Fur- 
thermore, the schools started by the Russians were :ood schools. f 
They did teach Russian political propaganda 10 hours every — 
week out of 40 hours’ class time but in the other thirty hours [ 
they taught good sound mathematics and geography. I would say § 
that in mathematics and geography the standards of those 
Turki schools were much higher than the average standard in 
American schools in the same grade. It was a great shock tome ff 
but let us be honest. The Russians were preparing the — 
Turki people to take technical jobs and improve their country. 
This was a good thing and the people did appreciate it. The F 
Russians built roads, and they were good roads; developed § 
a little oilfield, though they did not do it very well but to the § 
best of their ability. American or British development of the 
same oil area would have been 60% better. They changed the 
economy of the country gradually and rather intelligently. This 
naturally did. not result in any awkward effects. Americans 
might have started 5-billion-dollar projects and would have brought 
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in large numbers of trucks, completely dislocating the local 
economy. 


Instead of that the Russians brought a whole flock of 
30 h. p. steam boilers. They set one of the boilers down in 
each city, and. put in electric light generator plants, small flour 
mills, and saw mills. Thus a farmer could buy timber for his 
house at about a tenth of the price he paid before. Further, 
and this is very important, they had absolutely no race prejudice. 
This is one of the most important things for any country 
in America, Asia, or wherever it may be. They were not interest- 
ed in crushing the pride of the Turki citizens wherever they were. 
Instead they helped them to increase their pride in their own 
race background as members of the Soviet group of peoples. They 
tried to develop it and to demonstrate that they could be partners 
of the Soviet system. They ran their schools in several languages. 
At one of the middle schools I visited, which the Russians 
had set up, the local teachers wanted me to give a speech to the 
boys. The teachers marched the boys into three sides of a hollow 
square in the school yard; I stood with a battery of interpreters 
on the fourth side. My own interpreter would change my English 
into Chinese, then one would change Chinese to Russian, another 
Russian to Hazakh, another Russian to Uigur, and another Russian 
to See-bo. 


The 250 kids in the middle school were being taught in five 
different languages and thus the Russians fostered pride in the 
languages of the people under them. 


And now I come to the bad side, for which the Russians make 
absolutely no apology. First of all, they tolerated no sort of reli- 
gious freedom. Now remember, they were moving in on four mil- 
lion Muslim people and 80,000 Greek Orthodox people. They did 
not immediately exercise oppressive measures against the Muslim 
community. They did kill some 19,000 Greek Orthodox. If they 
could possibly find a Muslim priest doing political work he most 
certainly died. Certain high officials who drank a little more vodka 
than was wise in my presence told me that it was only a tempo- 
faty movement. Obviously there was no political freedom at all. 
Ultimately they planned that religious freedom should be done 
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away with. The most horrible feature of all, however, was the 
presence of secret police. Unless some of you have lived 
under the constant pressure or surveillance of the secret police 
you will have no idea of what it is like to send your children off 
to school and not see them back; or see neighbours come back 
from the secret police with their their fingers broken, which the 
Russians did by hanging them on ropes till the fingers were pulled 
off. I made the mistake while there of visiting one family three 
times in two weeks. The only reason why I visited this family 
was that they spoke English. It was simply a relief to me to be able 
to speak freely my own language three times in two weeks. At the 
end of the third visit, the whole family disappeared, because they 
had talked to a foreigner. Chinese Turkis are sure that the bene. 
fits they had received under the Russians were not worth the 
continuous fear of the secret police. After the Russian withdrawal 
Sheng Shih-tsai had imperialistic ambitions—he had his own army; 
he had his own territory, and it was a long way from Central China. 
When I was crossing from southern China with a Chinese 
passport his border guards just laughed at my passport, saying 
that it was no good. But Sheng Shih-tsai thought I was a lend- 
lease official, and thinking he could get some large lend-lease 
funds he gave a personal order to admit me. By August 1944 
the situation so developed that enough Central Government 
troops moved in to take over. There was a three-day political 
crisis with some shooting. General Sheng was pushed out of the 
governorship and made Minister of Forests and Agriculture, which 
was a nominal post, and General Chiu, another personal friend 
of Chiang Kai-shek, became the Governor. To the amazement 
and horror of foreigners who.were there, the Chinese immediately 
initiated what they called the “signification” programme. China is 
not a republic; it is an empire, and the Chinese people dominate 
great areas of non-Chinese people. They regard these people with 
the most bitter race prejudice. So bitter is their prejudice that 
in comparison our treatment of the negroes in America appears 
to be’ brotherly. First they set up an economic programme to 
exterminate the people of Turkestan. They had several definite 
points in operation ; I witnessed these and had Chinese officials 
specifically point them out. They put controlled prices on all 
raw materials but no control on local manufactured goods because 
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all manufactures were Government monopolies. Sale of war 
materials could be forced. Thus a Turki farmer could be forced 
to sell his cow for 6,500 Chinese dollars, which, on account of the 
inflation, was about one-tenth of the cost. 


I saw over 400 donkey caravans loaded with rice and cotton, 
moving to Chinese headquarters, They had made preparations 
to exterminate the people over whom they were ruling. In the 
north, for instance, where the people have long been unsettled, 
the people are ranchers. These people move with their flocks into the 
hills every summer and down to the plains every winter. Every 
summer, the Chinese would cut up grass lands which was absolutely 
unfit for farming. They would plough the grass and bring Chinese 
immigrants to occupy the ‘‘farms”. Some of the Chinese were 
forced immigrants. In two summers they settled 2,000 families 
there. The Hazakhs would come down the mountains in the 
autumn and would find the Chinese farmers in possession of their 
winter grazing lands. They had either to starve with their flocks 
or fight. Being Hazakhs they chose to fight. Then the Chinese 
Central Government in Chungking would appeal for munitions, 
saying that the rebellion was instigated by the Russians, or that 
Communists were in revolt, or that a whole tribe of bandits was 
attacking in Turkestan. The Americans would naturally turn over 


. supplies and equipment to China. I have seen American tommy 


guns used to slaughter Hazakh men, women and children. 


Another instance of economic extermination practised by the 
Chinese Army is on record. The Chinese Army said they needed 
horses for their cavalry and so they confiscated about ten thousand 
horses. As an American Army observer I happened to be there. 
The Chinese ran these horses in the desert south of Tien Shan and 
there let them die of thirst. I asked respectable people, foreigners 
mostly, whether any horses had gone through Kansu province, on 
the road to Central China. I was told they had not seen a single 
one; so the whole thing was a pretext. 


In the south land was confiscated on any pretext They 


would take a farm from a Turki farmer and give it to a 


Chinese farmer ; along with the farm they would give a horse, 
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a cow, a cart, seed grain, and five years tax free. Then they 
would tell all the surrounding Turkis that their tax had been 
doubled in order to make up for the loss of revenue. 


Taxation is by proclamation of the local magistrate, and 
there is absolutely no such thing as courts of appeal, so the 
taxes were ruinous. 


The Chinese, in common with the Chinese custom for almost 
a thousand years, did not care whether a man was a Muslim ora 
non-Muslim. These people were almost the northern bastion of the 
great belt of Muslim people. The Chinese were not concerned. It 
was a question of bitter race prejudice, not religion. . The Chinese 
are an aquatic people. A Chinese person thinks in terms of 
water-logged rice fields, not of desert problems and desert situations, 
They do not have the faintest notion of what to do ina different 
environment. Frequently, even honestly-intended Chinese ordin- 
ances were oppressive due to this lack of understanding. 


The Chinese secret police were worse than the Russian secret ser- 
vice. The Russians were much better disciplined, very well trained. 
If you were to stamp on a Russian secret police official’s shoes his 


organization would forbid him to take retaliatory measures. He f 


would only take action against you if you belonged to a political 
organization which does not follow the line of the Communist 
doctrine, but personal revenge is not allowed by the Russian secret 
police. Thus a person knew that if he kept his political face clean 
the Russian secret police would not interfere with him. With the 
Chinese secret police in Turkestan this was not so. They were an 
absolutely unpredictable lot. 


The entire province tried to rise in rebellion in 1945. The 
western-most district near Russia succeeded. I sincerely believe 
that it is under Russian domination. In other places the rebellion 
was suppressed again and General Chiu put it down with typical 
Chinese high hand. At this stage Chiang Kai-shek tried to find 
some method of reconciliation, by appointing as governor a Turki, 
Masud Sabri. The Sabris were very wealthy people in the old 
days. The Sabri family stayed with the Central Chinese Govern- 
ment and the Sabri boys were benefited. They did very well. 
For an unbroken period of some 15 years the Sabris co-operated 
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with Chiang Kai-shek and a Sabri was even included in his 
Cabinet. After the rebellion was quelled the Chinese said: ‘‘Very 
well, we will give you one of your own people as Governor’. The 
immediate upshot was another revolution. An honest Chinese 
would have been more acceptable than a member of the Sabri 
family. Any Chinese would have been acceptable rather than a 
Turki who had been playing ball with the Chinese Central 
Government for 15 years. I cannot say whether Sabri is 
still there or whether he has been replaced. 


This is an area rich in oil, the richest in Asia, and which 
is absolutely necessary if one is to control Asiatic commu- 
nications. It produces an excess of food, has +been politic- 
ally unstable for years, and has had experience with both 
Russian and Chinese rule. 


Both Governments have a history of oppression as far as the 
local people are concerned. I know of no place in the world 
where world history is more in the process of formation because 
I confidently believe that the whole problem of Russian domina- 
tion of the Asiatic continent may be decided in Chinese Turkestan. 


A number of Turki people feel that of the two, Chinese 
oppression is the worse, as one of their own political leaders 
told me. Do not think that this man was adisloyal Muslim. In 
a choice between life and death he may be forced to choose life. 


AUSTRALIA IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS" 


J.M. McMILLAN 





It could be easy for me to feel some misgivings at the pros- 
pect of addressing a gathering of experts accustomed to exercising 
highly developed critical faculties on a subject which is, after all, 
controversial. Neverthless, I see no reason for apprehension on this 
occasion. On the contrary, the understanding which I have found 
in the minds of so many Pakistanis I have met in the last few 
months on the relationship which our countries bear to one another 
prompts me to speak freely and fraternally and to go as near as 















‘An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on January 14, 1949, 
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I dare in suggesting that the views I am to put forward are correct 
and available for adoption by others. My task is all the easia, — p 
because I know that practically all the background to my remarks 
is already established, so that I may lead you along a tangent § , 
of my own choosing, knowing that the circle of basic knowledge 
is intact. 


It is at once the obligation and prerogative of adiplopmat to speak 
representatively at all times, but his sphere of activity is so vast 
that his main endeavour must be to talk on all subjects as though F 
he were really expert in each, deriving his words and ideas 
from those of genvine experts. Those of you who may be prompted ] 
to make further enquiry into recorded official statements of Aus- 
tralianj policy are therefore earnestly besought not to reveal how 
sadly lacking in originality most of my following remarks will be 
and how much I have lifted, without acknowledgment, from the { 
statements of the Australian Prime Minister and of Dr. Evatt, our ( 
Minister for External Affairs. But then, my duty is to promote | 
an understanding of Australia by the best available means andI 
must now proceed to my thenie without further prevarication. | 


I should begin by stating briefly the basic principles under- 
lying Austarlian policy in relation to international affairs in 
general. First and foremost, Australia fully supports the principles 
of the United Nations Charter, a document to the preparation of 
which, I may say, Australian representatives made a considerable 
contribution at San Francisco. In international disputes, Australia 
believes in insistence on independent investigation of all the facts 
with a view to ascertaining the basis on which a settlement might 
be reached. In the light of Australia’s position as a leading ex- 
porter of primary products, particularly of raw materials for cloth- 
ing and foodstuffs, Australia in recent years has given practical 
confirmation of a policy of giving every possible assistance to the 
peoples of the world by way of rehabilitation, the need for which 
has been so great since the ravages of the Second World War. 








Next on the list of points of Australia’s external policy is a 
determination to maintain and strengthen the ties with Britain 
and the other Dominions. This is part of my principal theme this 
evening and I shall return to it shortly. 
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Geography has imposed obligations on Australia as a Pacific 
Power, with the result that one of the principal aspects of her 
policy is to strengthen Pacific security by appropriate regional 
arrangements in co-operation with the United States of America 
and other Pacific nations. I also propose to refer again to this 
subject later on. 


Similarly, Australia’s geographical position gives her a direct 
interest in the security and well-being of the peoples of South- 
East Asia. To ulustrate this well-known concern, I need only 
mention that Australia is to be represented at the Conference on 
Indonesia to the held next week in New Delhi. 


Reverting to -he United Nations, Australian policy goes beyond 
general support of the principles of the Charter and extends to 
the employment of that body as the means of supporting demo- 
cratic ideals and translating them into day-to-day practice. 
Australia, like other nations, has no illusions as to certain of its 
shortcomings, but maintains that it nevertheless offers the best hope 
for the future and that the loyal support of all parties will best 
advance the cause of peace for the world. That is to say, Australia 
regards it as the duty of all the United Nations to contribute 
towards the prevention of war by actively supporting all organs 
of, and bodies sponsored by, the United Nations, which, in turn 
involves the responsibility of abiding by and supporting its deci- 
sions regardless of the cost and without fear or favour. 


Less than six weeks ago, the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. 
Chifley, gave a simple and clear definition of the light in which 
Australia looks upon the British Commonwealth of Nations. He 
explained that Australia regards the Commonwealth as being based 
principally on the relationship of the nation to the King, who to 
us is not merely a symbol of association, but our Monarch, who 
evokes in us the same loyalty and affection which are felt by the 
people of Britain itself and who exercises the Royal powers and 
prerogatives in relation to Australia, while yet acting constitution- 
ally and exclusively on the advice of his Minister of State in and 
for Australia. The Prime Minister went on to stress that it is the 
desire and purpose of Australia to emphasise not so much the legal 
forms as real and specific ties, sentiments and affections. More- 
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over, he said: ‘‘We would prefer specific continuance of the name 
‘British’ in the title ‘British Commonwealth’.”’ 


While the King is the focus of our own loyalty and affection, 
we in Australia, realising that he is the King of the other nations 
of our brotherhood as well, recognise and welcome the equality of 
all in this high duty and regard. Thus, our policy has been 
directed, not only towards retaining within the Commonwealth all 
those nations of which it has so far consisted, but also to welcome 
and include within its scope new nations like Pakistan, India 
and Ceylon. 


When Burma elected to sever her relationship with the British 
Commonwealth, Australia wished her well, but while we welcome 
the attainment by any nation of its legitimate aspirations, it is 
our earnest hope—and we are prepared to take every possible step 
to this end—that Burma may yet, of her own free will seek to 
return to the family. 


Similarly, Australia deeply regrets that Eire should have elected 
to sever her relationship with us, though recognising that this 
was ultimately a matter for the exclusive.judgment of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of Eire. It was for this reason that at the 
recent Commonwealth Conference in London, Ministers represent- 
ing Australia, New Zealand and Canada, the three Dominions 
more closely concerned because of the large proportion of people 
of Irish extraction in their populations, in consultation with United 
Kingdom Ministers, agreed that every effort should be made to 
prevent, or at least to mitigate, any lessening of the close associa- 
tion existing between Eire and the members of the Commonwealth. 
Even now that the formal link has been severed, Australia 
prefers not to regard Eire as a foreign country and our Prime 
Minister has gone so far as to say: 





“It may even be that, subject to certain safeguards, com- 
mon rights of citizenship as now envisaged in relation to Eire 
will ultimately be found to afford an additional basis of associa- 
tion which will not merely sustain the negative position that 
Eire is not to be treated as a foreign country and its citizens not 
to be regarded as aliens, but on the positive side will constitute a 
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sufficiently close connection to permit a free re-entry of that 
country, to which so many Australians are attached by the close 
ties of kinship, into full membership of the Commonwealth in 
the future.” 


These two instances demonstrate the absence of any moral or 
physica] restraint on secession from the Commonwealth and, on 
the other hand, the Australian reaction in both cases clearly shows 
that we also contemplate circumstances arising which might lead 
other nations, not yet members, of their own free choice to seek 
inclusion in the Commonwealth. The ro!l of membership is not 
and must not be closed. 


If the British Commonwealth of Nations is susceptible of change 
in its membership, it is also dynamic as regards the role 
it plays in the world and in the forms and orientations of its 
internal relationships. The history of the development of this new 
concept in international affairs is already a long one and has been 
the subject of so many studies that it needs no reiteration by 
me. J may, however, remind you that there have been two quite 
distinct phases in this progression towards a crystallisation of its 
meaning. The boundary line between these two phases may be 
drawn somewhere about two years ago. Up to that time, the 
Commonwealth had slowly evolved and taken shape by a gradual 
process of adaptation from the orthodox nineteenth-century entity 
known as the British Empire. The so-called older Dominions 
were substantially of common stock with the people of the British 
Isles, bound to them by close individual family ties and cultural 
affinities, reacting similarly to the world’s problems and crises and 
proud of a progressive democratic tradition. It had taken many 
years of discussion and persuasion to clarify the relationship bet- 
ween the mother-country and her maturing family and it had re- 
quired even more strenuous efforts to establish the new truth in the 
minds of uncomprehending foreigners, to whom Empire meant, 
at best, only a relationship of tutelage. 


The new phase came with the ready acceptance by the older 
Dominions of the inclusion in the family of Pakistan, India, Ceylon 
and, for a few fleeting months, Burma. The new members were 
no longer peoples of common stock with the old. They differed 
gteatly in language, culture, religion and history. Though new 
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as Dominions, they were old and mature as nations. From their 
forefathers had sprung philosophies and civilisations whose infu- 
ence had spread throughout the world many centuries ago. But in 
cool awareness of the realities of the modern world they showed 
themselves as ready to accept the same valuation of membership 
of our Commonwealth as we did. And thus, without recourse to 
arms, without even acrimony, but entirely through sincerity and 
goodwill, a sweeping revolution has been accomplished. This is 
the final proof that the outside world required of the genuineness 
and durability of an entirely new system of international relation- 
ships designed, not to conduct a military or economic offensive, 
but to last indefinitely and to further the cause of peace and an 
orderly world. 


We in Australia have accepted this revolution with the greatest 
of goodwill. We have been glad to see that others have agreed 
with us in setting greater store on what we call “‘self-government” 
than on pursuing a condition whose description as ‘‘independence” 
can in modern times be little more than euphemistic. We could 
have regretted the passing of the old order of a closely knit, homo- 
geneous group of substantially English-speaking European peoples, 
but we would have been foolish and unpractical to do so. With 
the changes that have now taken place, the British Commonwealth 
of Nations is undeniably stronger and richer and a vital influence for 
good both internally and in its external relations. In these circum- 
stances, we in Australia, though we had only lately established a 
full understanding of the ramifications of the earlier form of the 
Commonwealth, needed little to convince us that the broadening 
of its membership must be accompanied by modifications in its 
forms and working procedures. 


Up to this point, I have been speaking in very general terms 
and you may be wondering whether Iam going to provide you with 
any information at all. SoI must immediately get down to cases 
and tell you, with practical illustrations, something of the way in 
which Australia has fulfilled the obligations and reaped the benefits 
of Dominion status and membership of the Commonwealth. 










Australia, like Pakistan, accredits and receives plenipotentiary 
diplomatic representatives. At first all exchanges of diplomatic 
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missions between Australia and foreign countries were on a Lega- 
tion level. For some time, it.was felt that it would be inappropriate 
fora Dominion representative in a foreign capital to take prece- 
dence, through prior accreditation, over the envoy of the United 
Kingdom. The acceptance by Australia of increasing responsibili- 
ties in international relations has resulted in the abandonment of 
this restricting convention and now Australian missions in four coun- 
tries have the status of Embassies. Australia particularly wel- 
comes the decision reached at the recent Commonwealth Conference 
in London, and announced by the Government of Pakistan early 
this month, to treat the High Commissioners representing one 
Dominion in the capital of another as taking precedence equally 
with Ambassadors. We had long felt it invidious that those very 
envoys whom we most earnestly desired to honour should have been 
placed at the bottom of the diplomatic list. And so, now that my 
own Office is thus to be regarded as on an equal footing with 
an Eunbassy and my own situation to be counted equivalent to that 
of the Charge d’Affaires of an Embassy, I feel encouraged to raise 
my voice several decibels higher. 


It was a signal honour to Australia to have served as one 
of the first group of non-permanent members of the Security Coun- 
ciland our representatives have served on many important commis- 
sions and committees appointed by the United Nations on matters 
affecting peace and security in divers regions of the world. During 
the Second World War, Australia and New Zealand took a pro- 
minent part in the deliberations of the Pacific War Council. It 
isa significant feature of the membership of the British Common- 
wealth that Australia could thus have had full individual repre- 
sentation on an international body set up to co-ordinate a regional 
military and political policy at the same time as an Australian 
Minister was regularly attending essentially domestic meetings of 
the British War Cabinet in London. 


Consistent with the increasingly important international role 
filled by the respective Dominions is the development of acceptance 
by one or another of them of special responsibilities in respect 
of certain specific functions on a regional basis. In conformity 
with this principle, Australia is recognised as the member of 
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the Commonwealth chiefly concerned with the maintenance of 
peace in the Pacific. Thus the military commander in Japan, who 
is the head of the whole British Commonwealth Occupa- 
tion Force, is an Australian general and an Australian diplomat 
is the representative on the Allied Council for Japan of all the 
nations of the British Commonwealth for all political and 
quasi-diplomatic purposes. Appropriately, a British Common. 
wealth Conference called to discuss the eventual terms of a peace 
treaty for Japan was held in the Australian capital, Canberra, in 
the latter part of 1947. Incidentally, I believe that this was the 
first international conference attended by a representative of Pakistan 
with full rights of membership and I recall with pleasure the session 
of that conference at which Dr. Evatt, who was its Chairman, had 
the happy function of announcing the first news of Pakistan’s adiis. 
sion to the United Nations. 


In these days of rapid travel when distances mean nothing, Aus- 
tralia has become vitally interested in South-East Asia and, in fact, 
in the whole of Southern Asia. Thus the formulation of Australia’s 
defence policy must take into account the needs and capacities of 
Pakistan, India and Ceylon—the other Dominions with which 
we must collaborate in drawing up our defence plans, because they 
share the same defence area. 


Having enjoyed the benefit of inter-Dominion consultation for 
some years, Australia is firmly convinced that it should be extended 
even further than at present. Before and during every international 
conference since the recent war, delegates of the Commonwealth 
countries have met to discuss the agenda and to reach as_ nearly 
identical policies as their respective geographical, economic and 
political positions permit. What is more, Australia maintains that 
this consultation should be so extended as to take place in advance 
of any crucial decision which might affect the whole group. We 
are of the view that as conditions change, the mechanism of con- 
sultation should be subject toa periodical review. In 1944, the Aus. 
tralian Prime Minister, the late John Curtin, proposed the establish- 
ment of a Central Secretariat and clearing-house, an idea still firmly 
supported by our Government. The statements of the Prime Minis 
ters of Pakistan and Ceylon on the same lines have therefore been 
warmly welcomed by Australia. 
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Australia has not limited her support of closer consultation 
between the members of the Commonwealth to the fabrication of 
flights of oratory. For five years, Australia and New Zealand have 
been acting under the terms of an Agreement reached between their 
two Governments to act together in matters of common concern. 
Until the beginning of 1944, a number of meetings had been held 
between representatives of the two Governments, but only in rela- 
tion to specific matters. In January, 1944, by concluding a formal 
agreement, the two Governments established what the official 
statement described as ‘‘a permanent understanding between two 
nations which are completely antonomous and are, at the same time, 
united by a common allegiance to the King and are also trustees 
for British interests and British civilisation in the Pacific’. Dr. 
Evatt described the Agreement as a “practical illustration of inter- 
Commonwealth co-operation. The Agreement is a striking exercise 
of these powers of full self-government in external affairs which are 


an indispensable adjunct to Dominion Status.’ He called it a 
“valuable contribution to the streneth of the Commonwealth as 


a whole.”’ 


Since the official statement announcing the conclusion of the 
Australian-New Zealand Agreement said that it ‘‘may well be a 
precedent of considerable value to other members of the British 
Commonwealth,’’ I cannot refrain from expressing the hope that 
my reference to the pact this evening may be regarded as having 
special significance now that so much is being achieved in relations 
between Pakistan and India. For this reason, I propose to give 
you some particulars of the Agreement so as to show you, first, how 
comprehensive it is and, secondly, how effectively it is working. 
Two outstanding provisions call for alternate meetings of Ministers 
in the respective capitals, just as the Governments of Pakistan and 
India have lately been holding in the form of Inter-Dominion Con- 
ferences, and for the setting up of a permanent Australian-New 
Zealand Secretariat functioning in both countries, under the control 
of the respective Ministers dealing with foreign affairs. The two 
Governments have agreed to go so far in acting together in matters 
ofcommon concern, such as foreign policy, as even to refrain from 
expressing opinions before a mutual exchange of views has taken 
place, Certain provisions of the Agreement related to the. cour 
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of action to be taken by both Governments on the conclusion of 
the war that was then raging, perilously close to our own homes, 
Accordingly, in respect of the armistice arrangements, the interests 
of both Australia and New Zealand were protected by pressure to 
ensure their representation at the highest level on all armistice |“ 
planning and executive bodies. The two Governments defined their | ¢ 
attitude towards questions of defence by expressing their belief § ' 


>. 3 


that in the framework of a general system of world security, they | ' 
should establish a regional zone of defence, and announced their | ' 
willingness to assume a substantive share in policing areas in the i 
Pacific. Likewise, they agreed that the ultimate disposal of enemy } ‘ 
territory in the Pacific and any change in ownership or sovereignty 
in that region should not be effected without the agreement of both 
Australia and New Zealand or otherwise than as part of a general 
Pacific settlement. | 


The two Governments referred to civil aviation in their Agree § | 
ment, which contemplates the eventual operation of international § ' 
air trunk routes by aninternational air transport authority owning all 
the necessary aircraft and ancillary equipment. Until such an au § | 
thority is set up, the parties favour a system of air trunk routes 
controlled and operated by Governments of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. From this particular point of the Agreement has 
sprung the British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Service which 
operates regularly across the Pacific from Sydney and Auckland to 
San Francisco and Vancouver and is jointly owned and operated by 
the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom. 


In a sense of responsibility, Australia and New Zealand agreed 
to do all within their means to further the welfare and advance- 
ment of the native peoples of the Pacific. It was their initiative 
which has resulted in the establishment of a South Seas Regional 
Commission, designed to bring together all the many authorities 
concerned in Pacific Governments and by joint action to expedite 





the fulfilment of comprehensive programmes of betterment. 


There is thus now established as a going concern a permanent 






machinery for collaboration and co-operation in the fields of defence, 
external policy, development of commerce, full employment and 
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security. The Prime Minister of New Zealand said that ‘‘other 
powers are invited to adhere to the principles enunciated” in this 
Agreement. 


So far, I have been speaking in factual terms and you no 
doubt feel by this stage that you could very well have obtained 
this information yourselves with a little research. My duty is 
really to give you an idea of what goes on in the minds of Australians 
when they are faced with an issue affecting Commonwealth rela- 
tions. Again I quote my Prime Minister, who recently said: ‘“The 
important thing is not this or that form, but the reality of practi- 
cal co-operation in the pursuit and defence of certain ideals of 
freedom, human decency, economic collaboration and peace.” We 
set high store on the Commonwealth as a means of furthering 
ideals and moral objectives and of promoting the cause of world 
peace. We believe that by setting an example of co-operation 
in all fields we can demonstrate to the world how causes can be 
advanced and legitimate objectives secured by orderly and peacful 
means. We are proud to belong to a brotherhood of free peoples 
made up of free individuals, protected jointly and severally by a 
code of law which has been the envy of other peoples for centuries. 
And now we rejoice that great new nations, whose national essence 
is the crystallisation of ancient civilizations, have elected to be at 
one with us by the exchange of the brotherly pledges. 


I have heard and read much of searchings in the minds of indi- 
viduals and groups in one Dominion or another, who speak in terms 
of calculating the purely material benefits or otherwise of main- 
taining the Commonwealth link. They stand back and look at the 
Commonwealth and ask whether or not it is measuring up to their 
standards and reflecting their policies. To them, I would say that 
if their country is in the Commonwealth, the remedy is in their 
own hands. The Commonwealth is what each and every mem- 
ber makes of it. There was a time whenthe United Kingdom 
Government alone formulated policy and had to bear the brunt of 
its execution. But the United Kingdom has brought up a lusty brood 
of apt pupils and collaborators. There is now, as there must be, 
a great deal of give and take in ideas and in practice. We Aus- 
tralians did not calculate in terms of material benefits of membership 
of the Commonwealth when we hastened to the aid of the British 
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in a war which nearly destroyed her and which could have carried 
us to destruction with her. And now in peace, Australia’s first 


care is to give help to Britain in every way, for instance, by send- 
ing every pound of food we can ship and by loyal co-operation in 
the conservation of the precious dollars so essential to Britian’s 
rehabilitation. In the material sense, I suppose, membership of the 
Commonwealth has cost us much, but we do not regret it any 
more then we regret the prospect of coming to the aid of any other 
Dominion which may find itself in need at any time. 


And so I, an Australian in Pakistan, representing a brother 
nation and not an alien people, do not and cannot regard 
myself as a foreigner amongst you. I have come here 
to understand Pakistan and to help you to understand Aus. 
tralia. I admit that this is only a small beginning, but if | 
may judge from the nature of my reception here and from the 
complete informality and absence of restraint with which IT have 
been encouraged to talk to officials of your Government, the views 
I have expressed on the relationship between our two peoples 
are well and truly substantiated. Thus the way is clear for us 
to work ever more closely together, not merely for material 
gain, but for the attainment of our coimmon ideals and _ the 
promotion of international welfare and justice. All we ask is 
your confidence, for we give you ours. What you have accom- 
plished in so short a space of time, not merely with hard work and 
patience and clear-headedness, but with those enviable anc. all-too- 
rare virtues of humility and sincerity, is a happy augury of what the 
British Commonwealth of Nations may aspire to achieve in the future 





RCONOWIC BACKGROUND OF KASHMIR 


Geographically the State of Kashmir can he divided into two 
regions, Jammu and Kashmir. The total area of these regions is 





84,471 square miles. It is the largest State in the whole of the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, being roughly equal to the tota! area of 
the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Rikaner and two-thirds of the 









Bombay Presidency combined. 
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It occupies a unique strategic position. Tothe north of this 
territory lic Russain and Chinese Turkestan and to the east Chinese 
Tibet. The provinces of the Punjab and the North West Frontier 
are situated ta the south and the west. The frontiers of the Soviet 
Union, China and Afghanistan meet at its extreme northern tip. 


The State has four natural divisions: (i) lower hilly area which 
includes the jagirs of Poonch and Chinaini, (ii) the hilly area which 
includes the districts of Kathua, Jasmirgarh, Ramban, Bhaddardah, 
Gishtwar and Uddhampur, (iii) the Indus Valley, which comprises 
Ladakh and Gilgit Agency, and (iv) the Jhelum Valley which is 
also called Kashmir Valley. 


Although the largest State in the sub-continent, the cultivable 
area is much too small, as most of the State is covered by hills and 
at least three-fourths of it cannot be brought under cultivation. 
The population of the various districts according to the 1941 census 
is as follows:— 


Area in 


District square miles Population 
Jammu 10,651 
Chinaini Jagir 95 1,981,433 
Poonch Jagir 1,627 
Kashmir Province 8,539 1,728,705 
Frontier Districts 63,554 311,478 


Communitywise the population is made up as under:— 


Muslims 3,101,247 ( Gesse Se ) 
Hindus 809,165 (20.12 % ) 
Sikhs 65,903 ( 164%) 
Others 45,299 ( 1.12%) 


Racially people living in Jammu and the two Jagirs belons, to 
the Punjabi Muslim stock; those living in the southern portion of 
Kashmir province belong to the same race as the Kashmiri Pandits. 
The Muslims of Muzaffarabad are of either Kashmiri or Punjabi 
extraction or they are descendants of the same race which inhabit 
the N.W.F.P. The Muslims of Ladakh are mostly Mongols. 
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The natural beauty of the country was enhanced by the intro- 
duction of Moghul art and architecture. Exquisite palaces and 
beautiful gardens were built during the reigns of Jehangir and 
Shah Jahan. 


In 1750 the State was conquered and annexed to the Afghan 
Empire by Ahmad Shah Abdali. The State was later invaded 
by Ranjit Singh’s lieutenant Gulab Singh and since 1819 it has 
been ruled by Hindu Dogra Rajas. 


The immense natural resources of the State have not been 
sufficiently exploited. The valleys of the Chenab, Jhelum and Sind 
are extremely fertile. There is abundance of water and the climate 
is excellent. Farming is done on an extensive scale in these valleys. 
But in the lower hilly region of Kandi and Kerwa the standard of 
agriculture is much too low. The upper hilly region, which covers 
90% of the total area, is not of any direct economic benefit but contri- 
butes greatly to the development of material resources of the 
country. Its dense forests attract rains and the rivers which 
flow through it bring water to the plains. 


The mineral resources of the country are still largely unexplored 
except in Riaziand Jammu. Lack of motive power and absence 
of communications and the fact that these resources are scattered 
over great distances is a major hurdle in the way of their efficient 
exploitation. The State is believed to contain deposits of coal and 
lignite in small quantities. It is surmised that petroleum could also 
be produced. It is believed that copper, lead, manganese, nickel, 
iron ore, bauxite, gypsum, graphite, and sapphire also exist in some 
quantities. 


Kashmir has large areas under forests ( nearly 10,000 square 
miles or 12 per cent of the total area of the State). Deodar, 
blue pine and birch grow there in plenty. Besides, chill 
(rhododendron) and juniper are also found in large numbers. In 
addition to fuel and timber, the forests contain herbs which are 
used in medicines, dyes, spices, food and essences. Its cattle wealth 
is considerable. There are wild animals of various categories, which 
could be put to very good uses. 
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Motive power is the first essential need for the economic develop- 
ment of the State. Coal and petroleum have not yet been found 
in sufficient quantities. But there is such an abundance of water 
resources that hydel power can be produced on an extensive scale 
which would also solve the difficult problem of communications. 


Agriculture is the main source of livelihood and 82 % of the po- 
pulation is engaged init. Although the cultivated area is small, its 
production is considerable. Without industrial development, how- 
ever, the standard of living is bound to go down because of the 
addition of 25,000 persons to the population of the State every 
year. 


Various causes contribute to the low standard of agricultural 
output. The methods employed are primitive, the cultivable area is 
much t»0 small, the crops are not well planned, and the cattle are 
not wel] maintained. The people, being illiterate, do not understand 
the value of co-operative farming and lastly, the land tenure system 
is very defective. The agricultural produce of the country comprises 
wheat, maize, rice, jowar and barley. Sugar cane, cotton and spices 
are also grown in small quantities. 


The important industries in the State are those of timber, seri- 
culture, wood work, milling and oil crushing. Certain medium 
scale industries have developed as a result of forest exploitation. A 
fosin and turpentine factory has been established in Meeran Sahib 
on the Jammu-Sialkot railway line. In 1943-44, this factory produ- 
ced 2,000 tons of rosin and nearly 100,000 gallons of turpen- 
tine. If this industry is expanded, other allied industries, like boot 
polish, varnishes and paints could also be established. In Meeran 
Sahib there are Indianite and Kashmiri cane factories also. 


There are three factories in Baramulah, namely match making, 
half-wrought wood work and essence extraction from santonika, 
all of which depend for their raw materials on forests. 


Sericulture is the most highly organised industry in 
the State. It was started in Srinagar under Government super- 
vision. Nearly 50,000 families depend for their livelihood on 
this industry. The mills possess modern machinery and produce 
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every year nearly 100,000 Ibs. of silk yarn. The woollen industry 
is also important. In 1943-44 the Karan Singh Woollen Mills 
produced 29,863 blankets, 152,759 yards of woollen cloth and — Co 
41,563 Ibs. of woollen yarn, valued at the Rs. 12.44 lakhs. Su; 


The carpet industry is organised on an extensive scale. Tanning, f %#! 
wheat flour and shawl weaving industries are also there. There js vy 
a chemical research laboratory run on modern lines. Although in Gr 


the present circumstances, all the existing industries of the State are Me 
in danger, but with the improvement in the situation, the State could To 
have additional industries of cement, paper, sugar and rugs. There le 
is a shortage of artisans for these industries but if means of com- " 
munications improve and power is developed, these handicaps could 7 
be overcome. ach 

dpi 


In the matter of small scale industries, Kashmir has a number § p, 
of advantages, both natural and historical. Kashmiri artists and fy, 
artisans are well known from early times. Till such time as the F g;, 
State is industrialized, the standard of living will of necessity retain } x, 
low. Even so, much could be achieved through cottage industries, W 
which are found in large numbers, especially those relating to shawl, § 7; 
puttoo, metal work, match making, soap, carpets, rugs, weaving, R 
needlework, phenyle, boot polish, pencil making, ink, nibs, etc. 

Kashmir was an important trade route to Central Asia even in § 7, 
ancient times. In 1920-21 the total value of trade with Central 
Asia was as much as Rs. 9.3 million, which, however, has been § T! 
showing a downward trend, so that in 1939-40, its value was Rs. 4 — m 
million only. al 


The external trade of Kashmir is indicated in the following 
table :— 





Year Rs. 
1911 10.05 million R; 
1925 53.68 million Sj 
1938-39 45.65 million iy 
1942-43 49.00 million T 
In 1941-42, rrerchandice of the value of Rs. 23.5 million — G 
was imported while exports were. valued at Rs. 13.8 million. In FL 
1942-43 imports and exports were respectively valued at Rs. 35.0 — \ 


and 14.0 million. 
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The details of the imports are as under:— 


Cotton and manufactures thereof 


Sugar 

Salt 

Oils 

Grains and pulses 

Metals and manufactures thereof 
Tobacco 

Leather 

Seeds 

Paint materials 

Chemicals 

Spices 

Fruits and vegetables 

Wood and manufactures thereof 
Stationery 

Kariana 

Wines 

Timber 


Raw silk and manufactures thereof 


Miscellaneous 
Total Imports 


This table shows that cotton 


much as one-third of the total imports. 


1941-42 
Rs. 
7,222,000 
2,746,000 
1,498,000 
1,782,000 
1,417,000 
1,240,000 
719,000 
577,000 
350,000 
326,000 
472,000 
258,000 
479,000 
022,000 
340,000 
212,000 
169,000 
295,000 
76,000 
2,300,000 
23,500,000 


— 


also an important share in the import trade. 


The details of the exports are as under:— 


Fruits and vegetables 

Silk and silk fabrics 

Wool and manufactures thereof 
Timber and fuel 

Ghee 

Leather and hides and skins 
Medicines 





1941-42 
Rs. 
2,357,000 
1,188,000 
3,664.000 

235,000 
279,000 
402,000 
432.000 





1942-43 
Rs. 
12,299,000 
3,758,000 
2,500,000 
1,668,000 
1,578,000 
1,200,000 
819,000 
763,000 
734,000 
641,000 
558,000 
185,000 
450,000 
4° 3,000 
286,000 
220,000 
212,000 
167,000 
181,000 
6,068,000 
35,000,00 ) 


and manufactures thereof are as 
Sugar, salt and oils have 


1942-43 
Rs. 
2,636,000 
2,220,000 
2,107,000 

604 000 
487,000 
463,000 
1,105,000 








Foodgrains and pulses 790,000 344,000 
Miscellaneous 4,453,000 4,034,000 
Total Exports 13,800,000 14,000,000 


A glance at the map of the State shows that Pakistan has a 
contiguous border with Kashmir over the whole of its eastern 
frontier. The southern boundary of the State is also contiguous to 
Pakistan except for a small stretch of territory which was ceded to 
India by the Radcliffe award, even though it had a Muslim majority 
in the pre-partitioned India. The affinity of the peoples of the two 
countries lies in the fact that the peoples of Kashmir and Pakistan 
belong to the same stock and that the trade of Kashmir, in the 
past, has mostly been with areas which now form part of Pakistan. 
Most of her imports were from the Punjab and North West Frontier 
Province and even her exports to countries other than India 
passed through the port of Karachi. Kashmir is deficient in 
essential commodities like foodgrains. The adjoining areas of 
the Punjab have been its principal sources of supply. Besides 
these essential commodities, West Pakistan has supplied most 
of the articles of her requirements. Similarly Kashmir’s pro- 
ducts like timber, fruits, vegetables and wool have rrostly 
been exported to Pakistan. It is, therefore, evident from the 
geographical proximity and the economic interdependence of the 
country that the economic prosperity of the people of Kashmir 
lies in its union with Pakistan. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


European Ideologies. Edited by Feliks Gross. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1948. 1175 pp. $12.00. 

If Asia has been the birth place of world religions, Europe has 
been the breeding ground of the economic and political ideologies of 
the world—ideologies that are shaping the destiny of nations, groups, 
races and peoples. Most of these ideologies find a place in this sym- 
posium which has been written by more than a score of able 
scholars from American Universities, some of whom are European 
refugees. 


The book is meant for the American layman. The ideologies 
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are reflected through the coloured mirror of Western capitalist and 
liberal opinion. The result, therefore, for the impartial, intelligent 
and objective reader is a little disappointing. For example, the 
articles on communism, socialism, zionism are typical expression 
of the American point of view. One may agree or disagree with 
communism but one expects to read a few lines on the tremendous 
development of the Soviet Union from a feudal society only a few 
years ago into-one of the greatest industrial nations of the world under 
the inspiration of an ideology which may have sacrificed political 
libertv to economic opportunity for the individual. The first few 
pages of the article on ‘‘Socialism”’ inspire the reader by its fair his- 
torical analysis but the later pages are disappointing. The account 
of the progress of modern socialism is scant as well as subjective. 
That on “European Federalism” is constructive and it is to be seen 
how far the achievements of the Council of European States will 
deviate from this theory. 


“Liberalism in Crisis’ by Rubin Gotesky is perheps the best 
article in the series. The author has approached the subject, despite 
his predilections, in a spirit of impartial enquiry. Liberalism was 
not the product of one mind nor is it a static concept. Many great 
thinkers have contributed to the evolution of its principles but 
basically it has its roots in social experience. The liberal tradition 
is however dying out because the vast majority of mankind, through 
social conditions and incapacity to appreciate the value of freedom, 
are finding in economic security the only hope of their survival. The 
author laments the passing away of the liberal age and the ushering 
in of an era of totalitarianism over the major portion of the globe. 
But he hopes that, if not now or inthe immediate future but a century 
or two later, it will emerge triumphant from its temporary eclipse. 


A useful feature of this book is that each article has a selected 


bibliography. There is also a useful index. 
ILM. 


Western European Union. By R.G. Hawtrey. London & New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1949. 126 pp. 5s. 


The productive resources of Europe had been impaired and even 
undermined by war and occupation. Her capital equipment needed 
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repairs and replacement. Unable to stand on her feet, Europe was 


going down the drains. 


America was the only country in the Western hemisphere 
which had emerged from the war militarily far more powerful and 
with a productive capacity far beyond her needs. The traditional 
home of free enterprise was willing and even more than willing to 
come to the rescue of Western Europe. The Marshall Plan was a clear 
expression of that desire. But the condition of her help was the co- 
operation of Western Europe both in military and economic spheres. 


The purpose of Mr. Hawtrey’s book is to analyse the implications 
of Western Union that is now being planned and stress the inherent 
difficulties and dangers which such a movement necessarily involves. 


The author rules out the United Nations as an effective weapon 
to check aggression. According to him war can be averted by 
creating anew balance of power in Europe. ‘‘Western Europe is 
looking for a counterpoise to the power of the Soviet Union and its 
retinue of communist states. Only in united preparation can a suffi- 
cient concentration of power be realised.” 


Mr. Hawtrey believes that Western Germany must be made the 
cornerstone of any defence system for this region. If disarmed and 
treated as a colonial dependency, it will welcome the invader. If 
treated as an equal partner, its experience of total mobilisation and 
the heavy industries of Ruhr and the Rhine valley will prove a 
source of strength to Western Europe. 


The author has made a superb analysis of the economic prob- 
lems facing Western Europe. The problem of adverse balance of pay- 
ment and its short-term remedy of removing exchange and import 
restrictions, its long-term solution through a customs union to se- 
cure the advantages of large free trade area and mass production, 
have been examined in sufficient details. Mr. Hawtrey believes that 
even these remedies will not be adequate unless the resources of 
Western Europe are jointly planned. He is not prepared to leave the 
entire field to the vagaries of private enterprise. But such a close 
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economic integration will demand a degree of political unification to 
which it is doubtful if the nations of Western Europe will agree. 


The purpose of a United Western Europe is after all the defence 
of democratic faith and institution but democracy has worked 
smoothly and successfully only in Great Britain with its traditional 
two-party system. Continental countries are notorious for the 
frequent changes in their governments because of the multipli- 
city of political parties, which their electoral systems have made 
inevitable. In the author’s view it is not possible to keep the 
federal union above the play of political forces. There is in 
fact the danger that any one unit or a combination of constituent 
units might be captured by parties who have no faith in de- 
mocratic ideals and the federal executive itself dominated by 
them. The purpose of defending democratic ideals through unifi- 
cation of Western Europe would be defeated by the very weapons 
which are being forged to preserve them. 

M. Hawtrey’s book is a valuable guide to a proper appreciation 


of the European scene. 
M.A. 


Japan’s Economy in War and Reconstruction. By Jerome 
B. Cohen. Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 
Press. 1949. 545 pp. $7.50. 


Dr. Jerome B. Cohen’s Japan’s Economy in War and Recon- 
struction is the most comprehensive study. It takes us back toa 
decade before Pearl Harbour, during which Japan developed her 
industrial potential, and carries us through the war years right from 
the Manchurian affair and the China incident to the Pacific War, 
which ultimately culminated in her defeat and surrender to the 
Allies. At the end of this wide and masterly sweep of economic 
history, Dr. Cohen surveys the post-surrender economy of Japan 
under SCAP during the three years since the occupation, and 
finally winds up an altogether monumental tract with a brief 
indication of the prospects of permanent recovery. 

Dr. Cohen’s main thesis boils down to this: Japan’s economic 
collapse preceded the use of the atom bomb; Japan would have 
surrendered even if the atom bomb had not been used. Throughout 
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the book the author keeps this argument in view and backs it with an | 
impressive mass of data, which is convincing as one reads. ; 
The final chapter deals with the Japanese economy under} 
occupation. Here we have avaluable summing up ot the salient) 
features of Japanese reconstruction during three years of SCAP) 
control up to December 1948. Dr. Cohen divides this chapter into 
the following sections: The Reparations Problem, Dissolution of the} 
Zaibatsu, Labour Reforms, Land Reform, The Trend of Economy, | 
Inflation, Production, Foreign Trade and Prospects for Recovery. 


The various vacillations and somersaults through which Allied] 
and American Reparations Policy has gone have been ably reviewed. | 
Dr. Cohen, however, does not give his own opinion on this vexed 
question except for the cryptic statement that “three years of occu. 
pation have brought no decisive solutiou on the reparations problem.” 


Dr. Cohen appears to be happy that the basic steps to demoe- 
ratize Japanese business have been taken. He admits that the] 
programme has involved ‘‘a complete face-lifting for Japanese busi- 
ness and that it is hurting financially,” but, unsparing as ever in his 
investigations, he adds, “‘the removal of a cancerous growth must] 
result in pain.” 

An extremely useful section on foreign trade explains in simple} 
language how Japanese foreign trade is carried on under SCAP con-| 
trol. The SCAP controlled pattern of Japanese trade is at the} 
moment highly artificial and least likely to help the effective econo. | 
mic recovery. While formerly Japan’s major trade was with Asiaml 
countries, since SCAP control, over 90 per cent of the imports havej 
come from the U.S.A. Dr. Cohen appreciates that one of the basieg 
corrections in the future readjustment of Japan’s trade will probably! 
be to lessen dependence on U.S. imports and increased purchases from 
Japan’s normal markets in Asia. Nevertheless fear of Japanese 
competition continues to haunt his mind. Dr. Cohen’s predicament 
is perhaps more representative of Western industrialized nation§ 
and the U.S.A. rather than that of Asian countries. : 

The bias that colours Dr. Cohen’s whole approach howevell 
does not detract from the value of the book. The mass of statisties 
and the arrangement of material by the author would alone make 
the volume indispensable to every student of Japanese and Far East 
erneconomy. In spite of its volume and the spate of statistic 
tables, the book is extremely readable. 


H. H. 








